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‘* THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MusI0o, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, Tats Day, 
J) Dee. 3rd, at Three. The programme will include Overture, The Naiads 
(Sterndale Bennett); Pianoforte Concerto, in G minor, No, 2 (Saint-Saéns) ; 
Symphony, in B flat, No. 1 (Schumann); Polonaise for Pianoforte (first time) 
(Liszt); Bullet Airs, ‘‘ The Wedding of Camacho” (Mendelssohn). Vocalists— 
Miss Annie Marriott and Miss Edith Millar. So!o Pianist—Miss Agnes Bartlett 
(her first appearance). Conductor—Mr AuG@usr Manns. Seats, 2s, 6d., ls, 6d., 
and 1s. Admission to Concert-room, 6d. 





WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
] ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 
j 


LoxDon BALLAD CONCERTS.—Sixrrexrn Sxasow. 





ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr Jases’s Hatit.—Mr 
Joun Boosry begs to announce that the FIRST CONCERT will take place 
on WEDNESDAY Evening Next, Dec, 7th, when the following Artists will appear: 
Mdme Marie Roze and Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Antoinette Sterling and 
Miss Damian; Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley, Mr F. Barrington Foote, and Mr 
Maybrick. The South London Choral Association, under the direction of 
Mr L, ©. Venables. Conductor—Mr Sipnry Naytor. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Area, 
4s, and 2s.; Balcony, 3s.; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s, Tickets to be had of 
Austin, 8t James’s Hall; the usual Agents; and Boosey & Co.'s Ballad Concert 
Office, 295, Regent Street. 


) DME ARABELLA GODDARD'S STUDENTS’ CONCERT 

will take place at Srernway HALL, on TuEspay Evening, December 13th, 
at Eight p.m. Reserved Seats, 5s.; Gallery, 2s.; at Chappell & Oo,’s, Bond 
Street ; and at Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W. 








CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jvutivs Benepicr. 

Founder and Director—Herr Scuuspertu. Fifteenth Winter Season, 1881. 

The 99th and 100th SOIREES, for the introduction of Young Artists and 

performance of New Compositions, will take place on WrepNeEsDAyYs, Dec. 14th 

and 28th, Full prospectus and particulars on application to H. G. HoprEr, 
Hon, See,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LaANspoWNE CoTTELL. New Branches—OonDvUIT STREET, 
and MyppELTon HAL. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 
introductions). Opera Rehearsals weekly. Candidates (Amateurs eligible) 
address the Secretary (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 
37, Abbey Road, N.W. 
OCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATION IN 
MUSIO, Examiner—Joun Huitan, Esq., LL.D. The next EXAMINA- 


TION will be held in the Seeond Week in January, 1882. Certificates are 
granted for Honours for Ist Class and for 2nd Class, For full particulars apply 








to the SECRETARY, By order, 
Society’s House, H. T. WOOD, 
John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. Secretary. 





“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


h R FLORIAN HORNER will sing Witrorp Morean’s 
pular Song, ‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Wellington 
Hall, Islington, on Friday Evening, December 9th. 


“‘SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN ?” 


) R HERBERT REEVES will sing Brvmentwat’s new 
Song, “SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN,” at Manchester, Dec, 
5th; and Leicester 12th. 








“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
i R JOHN CROSS will sing, at Southsea Promenade 
Concerts, ‘‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” on Saturday, Dec. 10th. 


‘“’TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 


R ISIDORE DE LARA will sing Hore Temrtr’s admired 
Song, “TIS ALL THAT I OAN SAY,” at Ladbroke Hall, Thursday 
Evening, December 8th. 


(TRAVELLER WANTED, by a Music Publishing Firm. 
Must be musical, have good references, and must also have travelled before. 
State particulars by letter, addressed—-Mr A., 86, Newgate Street, City. 











EQUIRED, in January, for Howell’s School, Denbigh, 
North Wales, a RESIDENT MUSIC MISTRESS, a member of the’ Church 
of England, thorougl:ly competent to Teach the Pianoforte to Advanced Pupils, 
to Prepare Girls in Harmony for the Universities Local Examinations, and to 
Teach Class Singing. One who has passed the Examination of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and has had schoo! experience, preferred, Salary £70 per 
annum, with a share which averages about £10 per annum of the payments 
received from the day-scholars attending the School. Applications, with copies 
of Testimonials to be sent by the 11th December to the CLERK OF THE DRAPERS’ 
Company, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London. 


RAMER, WOOD & CO., of 4 & 5, Westmoreland Street, 
Dublin, require a good SALESMAN for their MUSIC DEPARTMENT; 
must be experienced and thoroughly conversant with the catalogues, They 
also require a good SALESMAN for the PIANOFORTE DEPARTMENT; he 
must be able to try over an instrument well, and have had experience in Selling. 
None but really competent persons need apply, and whose testimonials are 
satisfactory. State Age, Salary expected, and send Copies of Testimonials, and 
Photo if possible. 


\ R ABERCROMBIE is now at liberty to accept ENGAGE- 

MENTS. Dates already booked for: Dee. 5th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 13th, 14th, 
15th, 20th, 26th, and 3lst. For terms, dates, &c., please address—BEDFORD 
PaRK, Chiswick, W. 











“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” = 

\ R ABERCROMBIE will sing Witrorp Morean’s popular 

Song, ‘“‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Devonport, Dec. 15th ; 
Manchester, 26th ; and Ashton-under-Lyne, Dec. 31st. 


MSS HENRIETTE BEEBE, prima donna Soprano, of 

New York, has arranged to remain in England during the Winter Season. 
All Communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and Concerts to 
be addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, Regent Street, W.; or to Miss BEEBE, 
17, Torrington Square, W.C. 


peace B. POZNANSKI (Solo Violinist), for many years a 
Pupil of Vieuxtemps, has lately ARRIVED in London from America, and is 
now open to CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS. Address or apply at No. 33, 
Edwardes Square, Kensington, 


[HE EPIKLEIS, or Musical Domino (Pootzy’s Patenr), 
an Aid to Pianists for the Slow Shake and other Exercises—entirely a 
mental aid, Testimonials from the best Pianists and Teachers. By Post, 
4s. Handbook, with Exercises and useful Hints on Playing, ls.—JoHN PooLEy, 
3, The Terrace, Clapham Park Road, London, 8.W. Agents Wanted all over the 
world, 














SUNG BY MADAME ENRIQUEZ. 
WOULD NOT WEAR A GOLDEN CROWN. This 


charming new song, by ETHELDREDA MARWooD TUCKER, is sung by Mdme 
EnRIQUEZ with great success, Price 2s, net.—KEPPEL & Oo., 221, Regent 


Street, London, W. 





Published This Day. 


DANSE PYRRHIQUE. 


For THE ae 
BROWNLOW BAKER. 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Dayrson & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, Composed by Brownlow Baker, “ Bourrée,” in B flat, 
4s.; ‘‘ Memory” (Romance), 3s. 


Just Published. Cloth, gilt lettered, 1s, 6d. 


CHURCH MUSIC: 


A POPULAR SKETCH. 
BEING A GLANCE AT ITS ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT & PRESENT USE. 
With Illustrations. 
By rue Rev. EDWARD HICKS, B.A., 
Vicar of Kidsgrove, Staffordshire. 





Joun HEywooD, MANCHESTER AND LONDON. 
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Just Published. 


UN sts =. 


A NEW Masontc SOLO AND QUARTET. 
Dedicated by express permission to His Royal Highness PRINCE PATRICK, 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, and all true and accepted Masons. 
By 
RICHARD F. HARVEY, 
Organist of Unity Lodge 238 (Dublin). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


CLASSICAL GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Transcribed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
No.1. “THE MERMAID’S SONG ” (Harpy) ... 
2. “THE VIOLET” (Mozart)... won on ve pan 
3. “KNOWEST THOU THE LAND?” (BEETHOVEN) ... as 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


** Any music which will help to make pupils sing on the pianoforte must be of 
service; and transcriptions of good songs, therefore—provided only that they do 
not degenerate into finger display—should be always welcomed, not only for the 
useful practice which they enforce, but because they make young instru- 
mentalists acquainted with the standard vocal works. In this set of three we 
have Haydn’s ‘ Mermaid’s Song,’ Mozart’s ‘ Violet,’ and. Beethoven’s ‘ Mignon’s 
Song’ (* Knowest thou the land?’). All these, of course, do not lend them- 
selves equally well to ‘arrangement’ for an instrument; but Herr Eiso!dt has 
acquitted himself of his task with much credit. It need scarcely be said that 
the pleasing accompaniment to the ‘ Mermaid’s Song,’ apart from the melodious 
character of the theme, will render this the most popular number of the three, 
bit Mozart’s beautiful vocal gem must also attract young players, and there is 
sufficient variety in Beethoven’s well-known song to interest even those who 
hanker after ‘pretty’ music. Very litt!e fingering is marked, except in the 
* Mermaid s Song.’”—Musical Times, 


Just Published. 


MENUET DE LULLI. 
PouR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The “‘ Menuet de Lulli” can also be played as a Duet for Violin and 
Violoncello. 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
««'The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 


soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Faanx MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
| F- PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, tle melodies are so exq har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Raition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
he Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
nents me onan of his Pupils, Mdme p beh, Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMMoND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 




















Just Published. 


MADEMOISELLE ET MONSIEUR. 


PoLKA, PouUR PIANO. 


Par BENTAYOUX. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The Illustrated Title of “ Mademoiselle et Monsieur” is by Alfred 


Concanen. 
THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 


1, ALLEGRO.—‘‘ The First Attempt.” 
2. ANDANTE.—“ Despair and Return.” 





3. SCHERZO.—“ Second Attempt.” 
4. Rondo. —“ Success at last,” 
Price 4s, 
_ London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
Al J ‘ Ty r 
(HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Jouy STEWART 
Music by J. L. Harron. Price 4s. : Du ; ; 
244, Rezent - heh, rice 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
a NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 
vy . - ’ . 
ONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 
4 and Mezzo-Soprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT, Words by 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, Price 43, : y 2 
Bepes Seat, we London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, 


‘* Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. have published, amon 
, r q “ “ many other things, 
two-part song, ‘ Long Ago, by Mr Alexander Reichardt, composer of “Thow art 
so near and yet so far.’ It is an unpretending but withal expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart." —Daily Telegraph, 








SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS DE 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


TROIS Prices Pour LE PIANOFORTE, 
No. 1. “LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203)... 
on RIENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) ... _... ie 
» 3, “TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique (Op. 205) 
Also 
“LOHENGRIN.” Paraphrase (Op, 202)... 
Composée par 

G. GARIBOLDI. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent treet, W. 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE SeamEes. ; 
For invigorating and enriching the vee, and removing affections of 


6 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 

aud relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,andin Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &c, Sold in 
boxes, Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 


“THE TEST,” Price 4s, 
‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s, 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 
TENNYSON. The Music by Eapa, Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“A thoroughly original song, in which the composer has had the courage to 
break loose from the conventional treatment of such a theme, and write as the 
words inspired. Except Longfellow, no verse writer has suffered such violence 
at the hands of song-writers as Tennyson; nine times out of ten he says one 
thing, yet is made to sing another, A good contralto voice wiil find ample 
scope for her powers in this song, and rejoice in the absence of sentimental 
musical phrases which but too often act as brakes to a good vocal organ when 
the subject is one similar to ‘ O let the solid ground.’”—Literary World, 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains. Par I@nack GriBsonr. Price 4s. London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
“4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 
ously encored at Mdine Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MICHAEL Brrason, is published, price 4s., by DUNCAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


» “HER VOICE.’ 
“ TTER VOICE.” Iewacz Gissone’s popular Song (poetry 
by ‘‘A Boldier’s Daughter”), by Mdme EnriQvuxz, is published, 
price 4s,, by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, t Street, W. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MOSCHELES, FROM 1794 TO 1870, 


The number of egy Mog eon in art and literature—is 
daily increasing. ere is rich blossom—but it seldom ripens 
into rich fruit. It therefore becomes a sacred duty to think, with 
reverence, of those who prepared the soil and sowed the seed. 

So far as Musical Art is concerned, this duty becomes the more 
imperative, for each individual artist as he follows in succession 
is apt to throw his predecessors into the shade, by imitation of 
them. The sister art can display its works to the whole world, 
in museums which may be enriched by all cultivated nations, 
The works of musicians, on the contrary, resemble political 
events, which, following each other in rapid succession, become so 
far forgotten that only the actions of the greatest men are 
remembered. Ignace Moscheles, although by no means forgotten, 
where distinguished musicians are spoken of, is seldom mentioned 
in the whirl and din of modern artistic life, and yet he stands in 
the first rank of those pianists who have had an all-commanding 
influence on the development of their instrument. He was the 
first to attain that sort of sensational admiration so indispensable 
in our day if success is to be achieved. 

His predecessors from Mozart to Hummel had won from their 
hearers the expression of pleasure, delight and admiration. But 
Moscheles, besides exciting all these’feelings, took his hearers by 
surprise, His career, although so brilliant as a virtuoso and 
composer for his instrument, was less fraught with adventure, 
than dignified and tranquil. The excellence and purity of his 
mind was clearly shown in his life. Highly gifted by nature, 
he became a man and an artist at the early age of sixteen. 
His whole life was devoted to his art, his family, his friends, 
and his pupils, equally and entirely faithful to all. 

The memoirs published by his much-revered wife give a full 

account of his uninterrupted and untiring work, and show, 
although unintentionally, that his was a consummately happy 
existence. We must allow, however, that not only good fortune 
and ability were required to accomplish this, but the best qualities 
of an affectionate heart. I was not so happy as to live for any 
length of time near this much revered master. I was eleven 
years old when he came to visit my parents for the first time; and 
it was in Hamburg, only a few months before his death, that I 
had the good fortune to any lengthened musical and friendly 
intercourse with him. It can never be forgotten. During the 
many years which elapsed between these two meetings, Moscheles 
ever proved himself a warm and sympathetic friend to me. No 
matter where, or how, or under what different circumstances we 
met, he was always the same, only less inclined to take into 
account the difference of our ages as they naturally became less 
prominent as time went on. 
_ In the second decade of the century newspapers were of little 
importance, but Fame spoke all the more loudly. What marvels 
did she not relate of the young Jewish pianist from Vienna 
shortly going to Frankfort to give a concert! Fame had ample 
time for preparation. Travelling then was at snail’s pace, and 
concerts were not arranged by merely engaging a room and 
advertising it in the newspapers. A “ much respected” public 
considered a concerto quite indispensable, and this required a 
full orchestra, which was also necessary for the two overtures, 
one opening each part of the concert. Some lady vocalist had to 
alternate with the pianoforte pieces, and, would it now be 
believed, a grand pianoforte for a Moscheles to play upon was 
difficult to obtain. 

An old lady at Frankfort, who was a good pianist, kept a 
selection of grand pianofortes by Streicher (at that time the 
me 3 acknowledged manufacturer), and it required the exercise of 
diplomatic art to coax her into allowing the use of one fora 
public performance, It was necessary to lend a flattering ear to 
her own playing. You had to praise one and all of her pianos, 
and to render her sensible of the honour accruing to her instru- 
ment, besides imparting your own conviction of the praises 
which would be showered upon it by the press. The room was 
crowded, the most distinguished ladies filling it up to the very 
err ecany when an untoward circumstance occurred. The band 

ad been obliged to play an overture at the theatre, preceding the 
Tepresentation of a tragedy, and, in consequence, had not arrived 
in time, How was the public to be satisfied in the interval ? 
Moscheles decided in a moment. He had advertised an Improvi- 
sation for the close of the concert ; he played it at the beginning. 





It was an heroic act, and it not only fulfilled its purpose, but 
went beyond it. The public was captivated at once, and the 
brilliant success of a new and long concerto secured beforehand 
and beyond all doubt. This concerto, No. 1, in E flat major,* 
and the variations on the Fall of Paris, acknowledged to be a 
musical gem at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, were the Chevaux 
de Bataille, which carried Moscheles through the unheard-of 
triumphs of his first artistic journey. As a composer he far out- 
stepped these early pieces in his later works. As a virtuoso they 
gave ample opportunity of showing the individuality of his 
extraordinary technique. The difficulties they presented were of 
a daring nature, and evidenced themselves more powerfully to 
the ear, and even to the eye, than was ever attempted by any 
predecessor. The unfailing certainty with which Moscheles 
mastered these, the freshness, the fire, the power, the combined 
grace and boldness which characterised his playing at that date, 
were truly bewitching, and at once raised him to the highest 
point of celebrity as a pianist. He showed himself at the same 
time, by the clever instrumentation of his concertos, to be the 
thoroughly instructed pupil of the very best school; and as to 
his improvisations, they exhibited all the resources of art, united 
with perfect ease and the most beautiful forms. Moscheles had 
made the whole of the pianoforte music from Bach to Hummel 
his own, and when Hummel’s sonata in F minort appeared (even 
now-a-days a difficult task), the world of young pianists became 
greatly excited ; each and all desired to master it, and studied in 
emulation, but it was Moscheles who first achieved the success of 
this hazardous piece in a public performance. His Studies, 
Op. 70, more than any other piece prove the merits of the com- 

r. As to myself, my first impression on hearing them played 
by Mendelssohn at the house of Schelble, when scarcely yet 
published, has remained the more indelible since Mendelssohn 
proved his high appreciation of them, not only by words, but by 
playing them from memory ; and there is no doubt that these 
pieces belong to some of the most enduring literature of the 
pianoforte. It is true that John Cramer had shown by the rich 
invention and concise form of his studies, never since s : 
how the most dry technique may be made available for the 
student in a truly musical manner ; but Moscheles in his Studies 
set an example to future writers of the much cultivated Etude 
de Concert by combining special utility with originality, and 
working out his subjects in a broader style, and so gave to them 
all the qualities required for an independent performance. 

Some of these studies even belong to the earliest specimens of 
the so-called Romantic Pianoforte Music, and the love which 
Mendelssohn bore him might have partly originated in a sym- 
pathetic relationship of style. Some of his most finished and 
deeply felt compositions, besides the studies, are the Grand 
Sonata for two performers in E flat major, the Sonate Melancolique 
(properly speaking only an allegro movement), the Duett for 
two pianofortes, Hommage a Handel, and last, but not least, the 
second Concerto in G minor.{ The first two of these works have 
somewhat diminished in favour, in our days, in consequence of 
certain passages, which, in spite of Beethoven, continued to be 
written by great Masters—(by Spohr, for instance)— as an in- 
dispensable part of the composition. In the G minor concerto, 
these passages only fulfil their duty; and I cannot understand 
why this concerto should be rendered by them less appropriate 
for public performance than some others frequently played and 
not entitled to higher estimation. All that is required is a 
pianist who would take the initiative—but how few are com- 
petent to do this! I must also name the grand Fantasia with 
orchestral accompaniments, entitled “The Recollections of Ireland,” 
although, perhaps, it may be considered out of date; but it con- 
tains, at its close, a most curious combination, in which the three 
subjects are distinctly heard—a really remarkable feat—for the 
subjects are not only clearly to be distinguished, but the character 
of each is fully maintained. I scarcely know an example of more 
finished part-writing. In London, where Moscheles lived for 
many years, the pianofortes and the pianists, the public and the 





* The first concerto is in F—E flat is No. 2.—W. D. D. 

+ Dr Hiller must mean the sonata in F sharp minor, which is difficult 
enough, By the side of this the sonata in F minor is comparatively easy 
(though finer as a work of art). Ask W. H. Holmes, who, years ago, 
taught the F minor sonata to an idle relative of mine—W. D. D, + 

} The third.—W. D, D, 
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publishers, did not fail to exercise an influence upon him. The 
English Grand Pianos were at that time much superior in tone 
to all others, and the pianists of the Clementi school, above all 
Cramer, were distinguished from the virtuost of the Viennese 
school by a broader and more varied style. This caused Moscheles 
to modify, in a great measure, his peculiar mode of playing— 
whether to advantage I dare not assert, as many preferred the 
fresh, buoyant elasticity of his earlier years. Besides which he, 
as also Cramer, Ries, Kalkbrenner, e tutti quanti, were induced 
by publishers to write for the general public according to its 
taste. Ifowever, Moscheles’ most ephemeral productions bear the 
stamp of truly artistic care. It is well known that he accepted a 
position at the Leipsic Conservatory, at the request of his be- 
loved young friend, Mendelssohn, chiefly, no doubt, from the 
desire to live in his immediate neighbourhood. Unfortunately, 
this happiness was but of short duration. He did not, however, 
quit his new sphere, which had become dear to him after the 
death of his friend ; and if it was Mendelssohn who founded the 
Conservatory, it is to Moscheles, David, and Hauptmann that its 
later reputation and influence are due. Moscheles, in manner and 
in his actions, was simple, dignified, and benevolent. Although I 
scarcely believe that he studied Lord Chesterfield’s letters, he 
followed none the less his rule, “ that a gentleman ought to smile, 
but never to laugh.” I have always seen him serene, never 
giving way to excessive mirth. Ile was very decided in his 
judgment of music and musicians, yet being always sincere and per- 
fectly unassuming, it was far from him to be biassed by personal 
motives. Whatever he thought he used to express with a 
characteristic unity of tone, never very loud, and certainly not 
violent, neither giving way to satire or eccentricity. You might 
differ from him in opinion, but you could never doubt its sincerity 
and honesty. Flattery was as alien to him as malice—obliging, 
giving to all their due, and ready to acknowledge all that was 
good. He was one of those rare men who are not only prom- 
inent, but also rich and celebrated—he might have opponents, 
but no enemies. It is known that through his influence the 
Philharmonic Society of London was induced to send Beethoven 
a liberal present during his last illness, and no less that during 
the visit of C. M. von Weber, in the English capital, Moscheles 
was full of disinterested and affectionate kindness to him. I have 
preserved many a delightful recollection of the details of our 
meeting. 

Ile gave afew piano-lessons to me when a boy, and through 
him my parents were decided to devote me to a musical life. In 
Paris, where I had the pleasure to become acquainted with his 
beautiful and talented wife, he showed the greatest interest in my 
endeavours. 

After an interval of many years, I again met him at Cologne, 
whither I had gone from Dusseldorf, to assist my predecessor, 
Kapellmeister Dorn, at his farewell concert. No sooner had Dorn 
heard of the unexpected arrival of the celebrated artist than he 
requested him to take his own part in a “ Piece for Two Piano- 
fortes,” which accordingly I played with Moscheles, instead of 
Dorn; and, no doubt, the evening was thus rendered peculiarly 
brilliant. 

Moscheles came to Cologne in the year 1862, when Handel's 
Solomon was performed at the musical festival, which gave him 
great pleasure and satisfaction. It was a splendid festival, and he 
and 1, with many other artists, enjoyed a trip to Brussels, after 
t.ree days of uninterrupted music. We travelled in the same 
coupé, when, after a good deal of conversation, he suddenly seized 
my hand, and, pressing it heartily, said: “Now we must adopt 
the familiar ‘Thou.’” In Leipsie I often had the happiness of 
being in his hospitable house, and many a pleasant letter have 
I received from thence. I communicate to my readers the one 
which he sent to me after the performance of my Ver Sacrum 
at the Gewaidhaus, as showing the kindness of the excellent 
man, expressed by the very act of sending it. How seldom 
will artists take the time and trouble to show such kindness 
tu their colleagues, when neither duty, nor a personal end to 
be served, oblige them to do so! 

** Leipsic, Feb, 2, 1868. 

‘“My pear Hitier,—It is a friend's voice—which sends you a 
hearty ‘‘Liavo”—for your work, Ver Sacrum, performed at the 
Gewandhaus Concert, on Jan. 30th. The voice of this friend is pure, 
and although old, not quite without tone. There are some less 
pure voices which would move in ‘‘ moto contrario ” to mine—but 





cannot succeed in doing so—as all the fundamental tones move in 
unison with me. The beautiful motivo : 
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still vibrates in my ear—and no less the splendid solo quartet. 
May God grant you for long your power and will. Preserve a 
friendly remembrance of yours, ‘*T, MoscHELEs. 

‘*« P.S.—Hill was glorious !” 

There ‘are many still living and working to whom Moscheles 
has been a teacher and friend. Many who have had oppor- 
tunities of revering the man and the artist, would that they 
were as faithful to his memory as he deserves. 

Frerpinanp Hier. 
ae aa 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

Programme of the music given at the fortnightly meeting of 
professors and students, on Saturday, Nov. 26th :— 

Fugue, in D minor, Vol. 3, organ (J. S. Bach)—Mr J. C. Bowen, 
pupil of Mr W. G. Wood ; Song, ‘‘ There is a green hill far away ” 
(Gounod)—(accompanist, Miss Dinah Shapley)—Miss Fenn, pupil of 
Mr Fiori ; La Berceuse, Op. 57, pianoforte (Chopin)—Miss night, 
pupil of Mr Brinley Richards; Aria, ‘‘Sorge in Fausta,” Orlando 
(Handel)—(accompanist, Mr Ernest O. Kiver)—Mr Frank May, 
pupil of Mr W. H. Cummings; Duet, ‘‘ Cast thy bread upon the 
waters ” (Sir William Sterndale Bennett)—(accompanist, Miss Ethel 
Munster)—Miss C. Dimmock and Miss L. Dimmock, pupils of Mr 
F. R. Cox; Fugue on the name ‘ Bach,” MS., organ (H. Dancey, 
student)—Mr Dancey, pupil of Mr Prout; Aria, ‘‘Com’ é bello,”’ 
Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti)—(accompanist, Miss Cantelo)—Miss 
Armfield, pupil of Mr Garcia ; Minuetto Espressivo and Toccata, 
Op. 38, pianoforte (Sir William Sterndale Bennett)—Miss Lilian 
Munster, pupil of Mr H. R. Eyers; Trio, ‘‘ La faccio un inchino,” 
Il Matrimonio Segreto (Cimarosa)—(accompanist, Mr Ernest O. 
Kiver)—Miss Beare, Miss Ingram and Miss Constance Griffiths, 
pupils of Mr Goldberg ; Two Romances, in F sharp and B minor, 
pianoforte (Schumann)—Miss Gwenllean Thomas, pupil of Mr 
Westlake; Song, MS., ‘‘ Whither?” (Dora —_— student) — 
(accompanist, Miss Dora Bright)—Miss Mary Chamberlain, pupil of 
Mr Prout and Mr Garcia ; Sonata, in D, violin (Tartini)—(accom- 
panist, Mr Crowther)—Mr Chapman, pupil.of Mr Ralph; Song, 
‘*The Violet ” (Mozart)—(accompanist, Mr Ernest O, Kiver)—Miss 
May Moon, pupil of Mr Goldberg; Prelude and Fugue alla Taran- 
tella, pianoforte (J. S. Bach)—Miss Dinah Shapley, pupil of Mr 
F. B. Jewson; Air, ‘I indeed baptize you with water,” St John the 
Baptist (G. A. Macfarren)—(accompanist, Mr Ernest O. Kiver)—Mr 
Musgrove Tufnail, pupil of Mr F. Walker; Allegro, from Sonata in 
F, Op. 24, pianoforte and violin (Beethoven)—Mr Gwyn and Mr G. 
Jones, pupils of Mr Kemp and Mr Burnett. 





A LOVE SONG, 


Let us wander o’er the lea, 
Sing our love-song full and free ; 
| In the meadows, fresh and sweet, 
| Cull the daisies at our feet ; 
Buttercups, and cowslips too, 
Gather in the early dew. 
Pretty maiden, all in blue, 
You love me and I love you! 


Pretty maiden, all in blue, 

You love me and I love you. 

Nay, my darling, why so shy ? 

Love is beaming in your eye! 

Love that strikes a feeling heart 

In the centre, with his dart. 
Pretty maiden, all in blue, 
You love me and I love you! | 

By the brooklet-side we'll roam, 

| Never mind how far from home : 

Hear its pleasant, murmuring song, 

Rippling love-notes all day long ; 


Say thou'lt have me, maiden, mine ; 

Love shall o’er our pathway shine : 

Love that maketh all things bright, 

Turneth darkness into light: 

See’st it not all o’er my face ? | See content in every part, 

Come, accept my warm embrace! —_| Plants its lessons in our heart. 
Pretty maiden, all in blue, | Pretty maiden, all in blue, 
You love me and I love you! | You love me and I love you! 


And, when tired, return to rest, 
In our little cosy nest ; 
There rehearse the thoughts that grew 
In our hearts, so fond and true, 
While we wandered far and wide, 
By the brooklet, side by side, 
Pretty maiden, all in blue, 
You love me and I Jove you! 


—Malvern News, BERTIE. 
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DUDLEY GALLERY. 

The winter exhibition of pictures in oil, now open to the public at 
the Egyptian Hall, fairly sustains the interest taken for fifteen 
years past in this institution. On entering the room one might 
even fancy admittance had been gained inito a golden chamber, for 
the walls are covered with the yellow metal in all varieties of oil 
and water, dead and burnished, that the art of the frame-maker 
can produce. It may, with all due deference, be asked why the 
artist so persistently clings to shining gilt for enclosures of his 
canvasses, It has been seen that if one, like the overmuch reviled 
Mr Whistler, ventures to use any other form or material, he is 
marked as a man trying to gain notice by a paltry trick. Owing to 
the paintings in the Dudley Gallery being mostly small in size the 
yellow metal is unusually prominent and overpowering, for the 
smaller the canvass the wider looks the frame, thereby making the 
proportions as unequal as Sir John’s halfpenny-worth of bread was 
to his intolerable deal of sack. Wall space seems too valuable, in 
this crowding art world of London, to waste any between one picture 
and another ; yet few would deny the aid, afforded by a slight break, 
in assisting the viewer to remove the image of one subject, from the 
retina of the eye, before receiving a fresh impression. It is not 
impossible that before that distant a. when picture making itself 
will be swallowed up and lost in unselfish, untrading art, yes, 
before that far off time, the present uniform mode of framing will 
be quoted as an item in evidence of the glittering barbarism of 
the nineteenth century—literally, England’s golden age. Only a 
brief acknowledgment of the claims, made upon the visitor’s 
attention, by some few of the works hung on the line, can now 
be recorded. ‘*‘The weather prophet” (No.°18), by Mr Howard 
Kelmick, cannot be passed by without admiration. The subject is 
simple, but well placed upon the canvass. An old man, pipe in hand, 
is looking through an — window for signs of rain or sunshine. 
The expression of the face speaks of a command he conceitedly 
fancies he has over climatic auguries. The figure is well drawn, 
but the knots of the aged hands are, perhaps, unnecessarily big and 
rocky. The shadows of the room, somewhat too uniform, are 
relieved by a play of light upon the old man’s wrinkled face. 
hess: 9: Weeds” (No. 26), Ernest Waterlow, unmistakably 
reveals the fluent talent of the young artist. The body of the 
picture is occupied by a heap of rubbish, upon which smoke and 
flames are battling ; had it been placed on either side, instead of the 
front, perhaps some better effect might have been made, and the 
artist would have avoided the doubts now cast upon his judgment 
in selecting such an uninteresting subject for treatment. The free 
and pace lines of the surrounding landscape seem marred by 
imperfect delineations of smoke and fire. Mr Joseph Knight agree- 
ably presents, in ‘‘A bit of Moorland” (No. 39), a scene of sandy 

aths, fringed by long grass and heather ; whilst Mr Mark Fisher 

epicts in ‘‘ Haying Sime” (No. 49), the busy, cheerful sight of 
rustics engaged in summer toil. Mr Alfred Parsons gives in ‘‘ A 
Lock-Keeper's Garden ” (No. 59) a peep of lowly shrubs, and poplar 
trees pointing to, and even piercing, the cloudy sky. Being so 
engaging and full of life, it seems a pity that the canvass is so 
narrow to the height as to call up the fancy that the picture is but a 
strip cut from a large one. ‘Our Take” (No. 70) is similar in 
subject to many previously told by the author—an old man, assisted 
by his boy, is sorting on king fish just thrown upon the shore 
from the smack returned home from sea. Mr R. W. Macbeth’s 
‘*A Fen Flood ” (No. 90) also recites a well rehearsed tale, for is it 
not a sketch of a large picture recently exhibited? Mr Dendy 
Sadler in ‘‘A Feast Day” (No. 101) has proved himself, not for the 
first time, a rare humourist, as well as an excellent and soundly 
trained painter. A monk is carrying down stairs a cooked 
sirloin, that he evidently thinks a perfect picture, and is enjoy- 
ing, by anticipation, the delight it will afford. The fun in 
the unctuous friar. does not make one oblivious of the harmony 
of colour sustained by the mingling tones of carpet, hang- 
ings, and oaken stair. The small work sent by that 
excellent and popular artist, Mr Haynes King, hangs, or rather 
rests, upon the ground, so that the well nourished critic, generally 
unable to eye his shoe strings, cannot contrive to see much of “‘ The 
Girl reading the Graphic” (No. 125). Happily Mr King has many 
other opportunities of gratifying the public with his finished art. 
Mr John Collier, in ‘‘The Reluctant Model” (No. 142), trying to be 
funny, has only managed to border on the common and vulgar. 
Why will artists paint their own studios? Mr P. R. Morris, claim- 
ing by virtue of versatile powers unusual distinction, has his picture 
‘Voice of the deep” (No. 175), placed in the most honoured position 
inthe room. Mr Morris never fails to impress the spectator with his 
cleverness—a quality abundantly manifested on the present occa- 
sion, for the tumult of a stormy sea beach is seen in cloud, foam, 
and spray, Strange to say, however, the waves, upon which the 





rays of light are falling, appear to have lost their motion, as if a 
voice had commanded ‘ Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest.” 
See, the little studio dog is not afraid of them, as, capering along, he 
barks at the rigid, icy looking rollers! Mr Morris with all his 
cleverness, sometimes misses the true aspect of nature. Mr David 
Murray, lately elected an Associate of the Scottish Academy, is 
represented by two bright and powerful pictures ; Mr Watson Nicol 
exhibits a charming specimen of his wit and talent ; Mr MacWhirter 
ee a gloomy and violently contrasted view of “The Bridge of Sighs ;” 
Mr J. D. Watson has sent a fascinating ‘Rosalind ;” and Mr Ellis is 
recognized by a vigorous and broadly painted coast scene. There 
are some charming pictures on the screen. There Mr Carlton Smith 
is seen giving proofs of present ability and high promise of future 
skill: and there Mr Arthur Stocks demonstrates by carefully 
finished art his right to distinction. 
PENCERDD GWFFYN. 





PHILANTHROPIC MUSIC-HALLS. 


When the old “Vic.” 
was turned into a 
music-hall, under the 
management of a Com- 
pany whoendeavoured 
to combine benevo- 
lence, amusement, 
temperance, and divi- 
dends, the great mis- 
take was made of not 
recognizing the fact 
that to supplant exist- 
ing institutions you 
must compete with 
existing institutions. 
Withina stone’s throw 
of the place is an old- 
established Temper- 
ance music-hall, which 
they will find it very 
difficult to beat either 
in coffee or amuse- 
ment; at all events, 
they have not done it 
as yet. Even the 
well-wishers of the 
new Victorian Era of 
music-halls were dis- 
— by the re- 
sults, bre they 
AA r, could — have an- 

a \h) ticipated an at 
- success, The Hall was 
™ Ryall: more or less closed 
for a time, but it is 
now re-opened with an entertainment which covers every night 
in the week and Saturday afternoon, and in which too much 
appears to be sacrificed for Thursday-night concerts that were 
started ‘‘under the patronage” of Royalty. We are honestly 
interested in the real improvement of this class of entertainment ; 
and with a stage and building such as the New ‘‘ Vic.” possesses, 
it ought, with judicious management, to be at the head of the 
London music-halls. At present it most decidedly is not. The 
programme before us states that there are ‘‘a thousand seats at 
threepence,” and ‘‘a thousand at sixpence,” the other prices 
ranging from a shilling to a guinea. On Thursdays sixpence 
extra is charged for the eighteenpenny stalls, and on Saturdays 
the stage-door opens at 6.30, when threepence extra is charged 
for the privilege, we suppose, of passing through it to the interior. 
This scale of prices does not appear to us to be regulated by any 
peculiarly philanthropic spirit, or by any great trading wisdom ; 
and the * Eommittes:” as we said once before, seem at present 
to be only paving the New Cut with good intentions. —}Punch. 


[Did Mr Punch ever see Blanchard and Bradley fight deadly 
at swords in the effete Cobourg Theatre? No. Why, then? 
—Dr Blivge.] 











Srurraarr.— Wagner has come to a satisfactory arrangement 
with the management of the Theatre Royal, respecting the per- 
formance of Die Meistersinger and Ler Ring des Nitelungen. 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL RUSSIA. 


Russia, all lovers of peace and concord should be delighted to 
learn, is bestirring herself in the direction of theatrical reform. The 
Government of ‘‘his Czarish Majesty” are apparently still uncon- 
vinced of the necessity of doing anything towards the re-modelling 
of the political institutions of a vast and mismanaged Empire. 
Still, they frankly concede that the Muscovite playhouses require 
looking after, and measures are about to be adopted to set the 
Imperial theatres in order. It is as though, the ship having sprung 
a leak, the first lieutenant ordered the carpenter’s crew for’ard to 
pint the bowsprit and re-gild the figure-head. The Czar Alexander 

II. has appointed a Special Commission to inquire into the general 
condition of theatres and of the dramatic art in Russia. The 
minuteness of detail in the instructions issued to the commissioners 
testifies eloquently to the paternal interest taken by the Emperor in 
the welfare of those of his subjects who have no uncomfortable 
political opinions. Thus, Napoleon the Great, amidst the terrible 
vicissitudes of the Russian campaign, could find leisure to analyse, 
paragraph by paragraph, and ultimately to sign the famous Moscow 
decree for the re-organization of the Comédie Francaise. The main 
object, however, of the Commission just appointed at St Petersburgh 
soars high above such items as footlights, prompt-boxes, and the 
ballet-girls’ white satin shoes. Grave inquiry is to be made as to 
whether the existing state of the Imperial theatres fulfils the pur- 
pose of those institutions, that of ‘‘furnishing spectators: with 
esthetic enjoyments, and exercising a beneficent influence over the 
moral development of society.” Among other topics for investiga- 
tion the commissioners are instructed to inquire and report as to 
whether the preference should be given to Russian or to foreign per- 
formances ; what ought to be the relations between dramatic authors 
and the artists who interpret their works ; and whether the system 
of benefit-taking is compatible with the progress of dramatic art. 
From this highly promising programme it may cheerfully be inferred 
that, during the next few months, an immense amount of stationery 
and green tape will be consumed in the Chancellerie of the ‘‘ Direc- 
tion Supérieure des Théatres Impériaux.” 

Those familiar with Russian “‘ institutions””—and the number of 
such persons among our own countrymen is increasing every year— 
are aware that in St Petersburgh there are five important public 
theatres, viz.,-the ‘ Bolschoi,” or Great Theatre ; the Marie—both 
establishments in the same ‘ ploschad” or square between the 
Moika and Catherine Canals—the Alexander, in the Nevskoi Pros- 
pekt ; the Michael, near the palace of the same name; and the 
Boutfes, which is close to the Alexander. All these are under the 
direct control of the Government. The Great Theatre is through- 
out the winter—with the exception of the dismal season of Lent— 
given up to the performance of Italian opera and ballet, the former 
sustained by the very best artists from the West, whom the pro- 
spect of roubles, diamond bracelets, and prestige can tempt to take 
up a temporary abode in the metropolis of the Hyperboreans. In 
connection with this sumptuous operahouse is a conservatoire for 
the education of both singers and ballet dancers. Russian opera 
and drama are performed at the Marie Theatre, and the prices are 
lower than at the Italian house. At the Alexander, native dramas 
and comedies are acted ; while at the Michael, French and German 

pieces are given by first-rate troupes of western performers. The 
name of the ‘‘ Bouffes” bespeaks the character of the entertain- 
ments provided at the lively temple of lyrism where Offenbach, 
Hervé, and Lecocq reign supreme. In Moscow, the second capital 
of the Empire, there are two immense theatres close to each other, 
and over against the wall of the Kitaigorod. At the larger, or 
‘* Bolschoi” house—which, according to the good people of Moscow, 
surpasses the Great Theatre at St Petersburgh in symmetry of 
internal construction and splendour of appointments—Italian opera, 
with such ‘ prime donne” as Patti and Albani, are given, alter- 
nated by magnificent ballets, in winter; while Russian opera and 
ballet are the entertainments in summer. In the winter months a 
French troupe also plays at the Solodovnikov Theatre ; and in sum- 
mer there are light and pleasant theatrical performances in the park 
of Petrovsky, at the Alhambra and the Chateau des Fleurs, and at the 
Zoological Gardens. There is also in Moscow an equestrian circus, 
. These are all items patent enough to the ordinary tourist ; but at 

the same time it may not be within the knowledge even of so recent 
and so shrewdly observant a traveller in Russia as Mr John 
Hollingshead, first, that the drama in the Muscovite Empire is an 
exotic of comparatively modern importation, and next, that the 
np pure and simple, are not by any means a playgoin 
people. The long and rigorous fasts ordained by the son. we J 
Church, and the severity of the climate, arctically cold as it is 
in winter and tropically hot in summer, alike interfere, and 
seriously so, with the continuity of dramatic performances, and 





these are only two among the many causes which predispose 
the Russians to become, ~~ an extremely sociable, a 
somewhat melancholy people. he nobles, the military, the 
officials, and the foreign merchants and shopkeepers domiciled 
in the two capitals are fond enough of patronising the 
theatres, and without their patronage the Government would be 
compelled largely to increase the already grievously heavy budget 
allocated for the maintenance of the theatres controlled by the State ; 
but the Russian workman is much fonder of his home than he is of 
the playhouse, even if that home be only a log cabin, with the top 
of his stove for a bed and a sheepskin for a counterpane, with a 
morsel of rye-bread and a pickled cucumber for supper. He is 
assionately fond of music, and, according to the late Sir John 
wring, there is a considerable admixture of the ‘estro poetico” 
—the poetic afflatus—in the Muscovite character ; but, asa rule, 
Ivan Ivanovich prefers subdued and mournful strains in the minor 
key to dashing and sparkling music. Perhaps the harmony dearest 
to his heart is that which he evokes from the chords of his own 
‘*balalaika,” or rustic lute. He is a very simple-minded fellow. 
If he cares much for any theatrical performance it is for a panto- 
mime, with plenty of horseplay and knocking about of people, or 
for an equestrian spectacle with a good many grand costumes 
in it. On the whole, his ordinary life is too uniformly wretched to 
give him much relish for going to the play. If he be in a tragic or 
a sentimental mood, the gorgeously impressive services of his 
national Church satisfy and console him. If his bent of mind be 
the ‘‘ allegro,” his — idea of enjoyment will be to get exceed- 
ingly drunk on ‘‘ vodka,” 

Russian theatres are, comparatively peaking, very juvenile institu- 
tions. A century ago there were scarcely any theatrical performances 
in either of the two capitals. The first Italian opera produced on a 
grand scale in St Petersburgh was Paisiello’s Barbiere di Siviglia, and 
in the same year an. Englishman named Maddox opened the first 
theatre in Moscow. ‘The Czarina Catherine II., who found her 
mania for English customs, comforts, and dependents, and for French 
fashions and philosophy, quite compatible with an abiding love for 
a home-made and unrelenting despotism, graciously extended her 
patronage and gave handsome pecuniary ee to a company of 
English actors under the management of a Mr Fisher ; but after 
three or four years the British comedians waxed fat and kicked ; 
they were continually quarrelling among themselves, and at last Mr 
Fisher’s company melted into thin air. Catherine's successor, the 
luckless Paul, abhored all things English, and bestowed his crazy 
affections on French plays and players ; but the most halcyon days 
of Russian theatricals were, perhaps, some fifty years ago, when the 
famous native prima donna, Mdme Semenof, rivalled the French 
cantatrices Mdmes Albert and Branchue ; when the Muscovite Talma 
was the famous tragic actor Caratiguine, whose wife—better 
known under her maiden name of Colossof—played Russian and 
French characters with equal facility and felicity. The prima 
ballerina of this brilliant epoch was Mdlle Istomina, a pupil of 
Didelot ; Mdmes Le Bras and Paule were the leading stars of the 
French troupe, and a ‘‘run ” of unprecedented duration was enjoyed 
by an operatic farce by Von Ignatz Schuster, entitled, ‘‘ The Sham 
Catalani.” Nor were the interests of the native drama neglected. 
The Government gave no less a sum than two hundred thousand 
roubles for the dramatic entertainment of the holiday folk only at 
Christmas and Easter; while, for the encouragement of native 
dramatic authors, a voluminous scheme was drawn up in the 
Imperial Chancellerie dividing original dramatists and translators of 
foreign plays into five categories or classes, and decreeing that they 
should enjoy during their lifetime a part of the receipts of the 
Imperial theatres, on a scale proportionate to the length and import- 
ance of their productions. An author of the first dose might com- 
mute his life-royalty for a lump sum, not exceeding four thousand 
roubles, an amount then equivalent to eight hundred pounds 
sterling. Russian play-wrights have done good work since the 
flourishing days at which we have glanced; and a country which 
has produced such works of real genius as Griboyedoff's Sorrow 
comes from Wit, and Gogol’s Revisor, can scarcely be said to be 
destitute of a national drama. For the rest, three-fourths of the 
topics which western dramatists may freely handle are, for reasons 
of State, tabooed to their congeners in the north, and the Russian 
drama, no less than the Russian stage itself, has never ceased to be 
see | shackled and cerémoniously gagged by an inexorable 

espotism leaning for support on militarism and bureaucracy. Per- 
haps the Imperial Dramatic Commission will in their wisdom report 
that the most suitable theatrical entertainments for the ‘‘ moral 
development ” of Russia are operas and vaudevilles in tongues “not 
understanded of the people,” or ballets and spectacles which are 
only so much barbaric glitter and dumb show. er 
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Ampbigonris. 
(Rejected by Mr Punch.) 


I. 
Says Kean to Macready, 
‘* You look rather seedy.” 
Says Macready to Kean, 
** You don’t look very green.” 


Il. 
Says Hueffer to Edwards, 
‘Try and go bedwards.” 
Says Edwards to Hueffer, 
‘* You curious old dueffer.” 








Il. 
Says Manns to G. Grove, 
‘* Lelio by Jove !” 
Says G. Grove to Manns, 
‘« All pots and pans.”; 


IV. 
Says Costa to Richter, 
*¢*T don’t care a fichter.” 
Says Richter to Costa, 


**T don’t care a bosta.” 
Groker Roores. 








A CRY FOR JUSTICE. 


We have received the subjoined protest from a great artist and 
a constant reader of the Musical World, who doubtless understands 
and appreciates every word contained in its periodical issues :— 

(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Str,—Allow me to draw your attention to an error made in the 
notice of the performance of Elijah given by the Albert Hall Choral 
Society on the 15th inst., in which ‘*Wetstar” states that the 
orchestra was led by M. Sainton. Such was not the case, as I am 
leader of that Society, and was present on that occasion. 

By inserting this in your next issue you will oblige yours faith- 
fully, A, POLLITZER. 

27, Lorne Gardens, Hanover Gate, 

November 27th. 

_ Having communicated the above to “ Wetstar,” he was sufli- 
ciently master, of himself to offer this extremely unblushingly 
oleaginous explicit :— 

“TI had a wretched opera-glass ; I saw three Santleys, and half-a- 
dozen Rozes. No wonder I saw Sainton when he wasn’t there.” 


We can barely dismiss one who is a poet and rhetorician after 
the manner of Hermogenes—one, moreover, who, at various 
periods, has rendered comfortable service to these sheets. (ther- 
wise, on account of his silky want of candour andsuspicious leanings 
to obvious ecclesiastic and wsthetic delusions, he (“ Wetstar”) 
would cert’nly have been dismissed. In the circumstances, 
therefore, while apologising, on his behalf, to Mr Pollitzer, we 
retain “ Wetstar,” however against the grain. At the same 
time, it should be a lesson for “ Wetstar” and all his clansmen 
(not kinsmen—that is Saxon) ejected from the matrix of that 
section of the lunary North, which breeds and nourishes the most 
hyperbolical of Hyperboreans. 

€. Queer. 








The management of the Teatro Real, Madrid, in negotiation with 
the tenor, Stagno, now in Rome, has offered to pay 20,000 lire to 
release him from his engagement for the Carnival at the San Carlo, 
Naples,—(The ‘‘Real” could have had him cheaper, some years ago, 
from Colonel Mapleson.—Dr Blivge.) 











A NEW MUSICAL STAR ON THE HORIZON. 


The Vienna papers have lately made frequent mention of the 
Countess Camilla Wimpffen, of whose vocal capabilities they 
speak in high terms. One critic says: 

‘* After Herr Khom, the composer of the operetta, Nachtigall und 
Lerche, arrived, several of the solo and concerted pieces were tried at 
the offices of the dramatic agent, Herr Wild, as well at the houses of 
Herr Gustav Witz, professor of singing, of Herr von Weinzierl, the 
Capellmeister, and of other persons. one of these occasions, a slight 
hitch was caused by the lady cast for the part of Mdlle Lerche being 
suddenly called away. The Countess Camilla Wimpffen, who 
happened to be  egema hereupon came forward, from kindness to 
the author and the composer, and went through the part with such 
spirit and certainty, that all the artists crowded round and begged 
that her beautiful voice might be heard for once, at any rate, in a 


concert-room. We are informed that their wish may shortly be 


gratified.” 

Another writes : 

“The lovers of good sacred music enjoyed an exceptional treat last 
Sunday, in the Alfer Church, at the festival of the patron saint, 
for in that church, in which most of the compositions executed are 
by the talented Imperial Capellmeister, Herr Eder, there sang on 
the day mentioned the Countess Camilla Wimpffen, already so 
favourably known in musical circles. As we hear, strenuous efforts 
are being made to prevail on this talented and musically accom- 
plished lady not to devote her artistic powers exclusively to the 
church and charitable pees. There is every reason for believing 
that these efforts ras due weight, and that we shall ere long 
hear her melodious and well-trained voice in the concert-room.” 

A third notice runs thus: 

‘* Last Sunday, St —— day, the Nelson Mass was performed 
under the direction of Herr Eder, Imperial Capellmeister, in the 
church of the Augustins. As Mdlle Terré was prevented by 
indisposition from taking part in the proceedings, the Countess 
Camilla Wimpffen sang an ‘ Offertorium,” set by Mdlle Ernestine 
von Bauduin. We hear that she will sing once again during the 
present month, but in the concert-room.” 

Concert-goers, especially those belonging to the “ Upper Ten” 
of this pre-eminently aristocratic capital, are looking eagerly 
forward to the fulfilment of the statement made at the conclusion 


of the last paragraph. 
An OccasIONAL CORRKSPONDENT. 
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THE ELEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 5, 1881, 
At Eight o'clock precisely, 
Progranmme. 

Parr I.—Quartet, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello (first time) 
(A. C. Mackenzie)—MM. Charles Hallé, Straus, Hollander, and Piatti; Song, 
“Vhe G.rland” (Mendelssohn)—Mr Edward Lioyd; Fantasia, in G@ major, 
Op. 7%, tor pianoforte alone (Schubert)}—Mr Charles Hallé. 

Paw IL.—Adegto and Fugue (Mozart), and Allegro (Schubert), for two violins, 
viola, «nd violoncel'o (first time)—MM. Straus, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; 
Song, “When thou art nigh” (Gounod)—Mr Edward Lloyd; Variations on 
** Tel bin der Schneider, Kakadu,” for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Beet- 
hoven)—MM. Char'es Hallé, Straus, and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


FIFTH AFTERNOON CONCERT, 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1881, 
At Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme. 

Quartet, in F major, Op. 59, No. 1 (dedicated to Count Razoumowski) for two 
vio.ins, viola, and violonce.!o (Beethoven)—MM, Straus, L, Ries, Hollander, and 
Piatti; Song, ‘‘ Heureux qui peut aimer” (Maude White)—Mr Santley ; Sonata 
Appassion» t+, in F minor, Op, 57, for pianoforte alone (by desire) (Beethoven)— 
Mdlle Janotha ; Marchenbilder, Op, 113, for pianoforte and violoncello (Schumann) 
—Mdile Janotha and Signor Piatti; Song, ‘‘Le nom de Mary” (by desire) 
(Gounod )—Mr Santley ; Trio, in C major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Haydn)—M4d le Jauotha, MM. Straus and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI, 
MARRIAGE. 

_On Nov. 26, at St Peter’s Church, St Peter's Park, and on 

Noy. 29, at the Greek Church, Moscow Road, Bayswater, Ex1za- 


BETH (BeEsstE), daughter of ALFRED Ricuarps, Esq., to Dumirri 
Jonnescvu, Esq., of Bucharest. 





To Apverrisers.— The Office of the MustcaL Wor.pis at Messrs 
Doncan Davison & Co,’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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An Office Lecture 


D. P.—Colonel, you are wrong about Irving. 

F. C., B.—What do you know ? 

D. P.—This—that you are wrong about Irving. 
F. C. B.—But 

D. P.—But you are wrong about Irving. 








F. C. B.—Well 

D. P.—Well, you are wrong about Irving. 

F. C. B.—How 

D. P.—We live in an age when the fashion is hysteria. 

F. C. B.—Yes, and I- 

D, P.—‘‘ Cert’nly,” you have done your best to quench it ; but 
since A. S. S. was wedded to W. S. G., and J'rial by Jury was pro- 
nounced an ‘‘ advance” upon Cox and Box, you have got into some 
sort of academic muddle. 

F, C. B.—Muddle ? 

D. P.—Muddle. As you would cleanse Mudford, so would Irving 
cleanse Anotherford. The Mud-Salad Market is but a symbol of 
the Mud-Salad Market he is striving, might and main, to do away 
with. 

F, C. B.—Wall 
D. P.—Wall—your cause is his cause. Cause and cause. Fraternity 
of causes. Rub together. 

F. C. B.—‘‘ Rub together?” (aside). Cause and cause—fraternity 
of causes. Happy thought. Rub together. 

D. P.—You were wrong about Sarah Bernhardt. You remember 
how you blubbered over her —— 

F. C. B.—Humph (aside). Happy thought. Blubbering over 
Sarah. T'ypical develop ——. No. Pocket Book. Good-bye. 

[Exit F. C. B. 
—— 


SCHUBERT'S GASTEIN SYMPHONY. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Atheneum.” ) 


In the Atheneum of the 8th ult., you were good enough to notice 
a letter in which I stated some facts which seemed to bear upon the 
existence of an unknown symphony by Schubert. As some 
corroborative evidence has turned up since that date I venture to 
restate the case in as concise a manner as possible, hoping that 
through your columns it may attract the attention of Schubert’s 
countrymen, the musicians and amateurs of Vienna, who have a 
closer interest in the symphony than any one else, and thus perhaps 
lead in time to its discovery. 

Schubert’s known symphonies are as follows :—No. 1 (MS.), in D, 
1813; No. 2 (MS.), in B flat, 1814-15; No. 3 (MS.). in D, 1815; 
No. 4, ‘* Tragic” (MS.), in C minor, 1816; No. 5 (MS.), in B flat, 
1816; No. 6 (MS.), in C, 1818; No. 7 (MS. sketch), in E, 1821 ; 
No. 8 (published), in B minor, two movements only, 1822; No, 9 (pub- 
lished), in C, in 1828, The gap between No. 8 and No. 9 is unusually 
long, and was evidently not contemplated by Schubert himself; for 
in a letter, dated March 3lst, 1824, he speaks of his octet, and of 
two quartets then recently completed, as studies for ‘‘the Grand 
Symphony.” The word ‘ the” shows that he was referring to a 
definite project, previously made known to his correspondent. 

What was this ‘‘ Grand Symphony ” which he was thus meditating 
early in 1824? It has been hitherto assumed that it was the well- 
known one in C, the autograph of which—styled simply ‘‘Sym- 
phony,” and dated, at the head of p. 1, ‘‘ March, 1828”—is now in 
the library of the Musical Society at Vienna, Certain facts, how- 
ever, appear to conflict strongly with this assumption. At a meet- 
ing of the committee of the Society just mentioned, held on October 
9th, 1826, ‘‘ Hofrath Kiesewetter mentioned that Franz Schubert, 
the composer, was anxious to dedicate a symphony of his composition 
to the Society. It was thereupon resolved that, without reference 
to the symphony, but in recognition of his past service and for his 
future encouragement and incitement, a sum of 100 silver florins 
(£10) should be paid to Schubert.” I am quoting from the 
‘* History ” of the Society, by Herr C. F. Pohl, the librarian of its 
rich collection (Vienna, 1871, p. 16). The letter forwarding the 
money was duly written by Herr Kiesewetter on October 12th, and 
is quoted at length by Ferdinand Schubert in his biographical sketch 
of his brother in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik (Leipzig, 1839, p. 140). 
The suppression of all reference to the symphony, both in the 
resolution and the letter, obviously arises from a feeling that the 
sum at the disposal of the committee was too small to act as recom- 
pense for a work of such importance. Returning to Herr Pohl’s 
‘‘History,” p. 16, we read :—‘‘ Thereupon, between October 9th 
and 12th, 1826, Schubert sent in his composition with the following 
letter: ‘To the Committee of the Austrian Musical Society.— 
Convinced of the noble desire of the Society to give its best support to 
every effort in the cause of art, I venture, as a native artist, to 
dedicate this my symphony to the Society, and most respectfully 
to recommend myself to its protection. With the highest esteem, 
your obedient Franz Schubert.’ ” 

But this symphony, which it is fair to infer, bore upon it a 
dedication to the Society, and which, if dated at all, must be dated 
prior to October 12th, 1826, is obviously a different work from that 
now in the Society’s library, which has no sign of dedication, and 
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which, I repeat, is dated, at the head of the first page, ‘‘ March, 
1828.” These dates are more significant to us if we bear in mind 
that Schubert’s most usual custom was to date his works from the 
a on which he began to write them. 

‘an we find out when and where the dedicated symphony of 1826 
was written? I think we can. In the summer of 1825 Schubert 
and Vogl, the singer, made a tour in Upper Austria. In the course 
of it he receiv a letter from his friend Schwind, the painter, 
dated Vienna, Aug. 14th, in which Schwind says: ‘‘We are 
anxiously eer for your symphony.” Surely this shows that a 
nearly completed symphony formed just then a topic in the letters 
that were passing between the two friends. When Schwind’s letter 
reached Schubert he must have been at Gastein, where he arrived 
—_ Aug. 18th, and where he stayed till about the middle of Sep- 

mber. 

But. why do I mention Gastein? For this reason. Bauernfeld, 
another of Schubert’s intimates, after his friend’s sudden death 
(Nov. 19th, 1828) wrote a biographical sketch of him, full of in- 
teresting details, and published it in a Vienna periodical cf June 9- 
12, 1829. It contains the following references to this symphony : 
‘‘Among the larger works of his later years is a symphony written 
in 1825 at Gastein, for which symphony he had a peculiar affection.” 

‘* At a concert given by the Society shortly after Schubert’s death, 
they played a symphony composed as early as 1817, which Schubert 
did not consider as one of his best works erhaps the Society 
will some day make us acquainted with one of the later symphonies, 
say with the Gastein one already mentioned.” At the al of his 
sketch Bauernfeld gives a chronological list of Schubert’s principal 
works, and among these we find ‘‘ 1825, Grand Symphony.” ‘‘ 1828, 
Last Symphony.” The word “Grand” in the last quotation is 
significant when we remember that Schubert uses the same word in 
reference to the same work in his letter of 1824, and that the sym- 
phony of 1828 is distinguished by no such title. 

The inference from these scattered pieces of evidence appears to 
be this:—That in 1824 Schubert began to contemplate writing a 
grand symphony, and spoke of it in his correspondence; that in 
1825 he wrote it, either wholly or in part, at Gastein ; that in Oct., 
1826, he dedicated it to the Society and sent it in; that eighteen 
months after, in March, 1828, he wrote another symphony—his last ; 
and that afew months after his death the two were known and 
mentioned as separate and distinct works. 

It has been suggested that the two works may be identical ; that 
Schubert may have taken back that sent in in October, 1826, have 
corrected it, and returned it in March, 1828. But in that case he 
must have torn off the first page and substituted a new one with the 
fresh date, and this to those who know the man and his mode of 
working is an impossibility. Moreover, the alterations in the MS. 
of the symphony of 1828 are not serious, and are in very few cases 
more than would naturally arise during the progress of the work. 
They are not at all so material as those in his A flat Mass, the only 
certain instance of extensive correction by him. 

It seems, therefore, almost certain that at the time of Schubert’s 
death there were two symphonies of his later years in existence : 
one written at Gastein in 1825, the other written at Vienna in 1828. 
The latter is in the Society’s library at Vienna. Where is the 
former? With this inquiry I c.mmit the subject to the dis- 
tinguished musicians, amateurs, and collectors of Vienna. 

GEORGE GROVE. 

Lower Sydenham, Nov. 12, 1881. 


a | 


PATTI IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Times correspondent at Philadelphia wires the subjoined : — 

‘‘Mdme Adelina Patti gave her first concert under her new 
American oe on Monday evening at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. The house was crowded and the concert was a decided 
success, Mdme Patti appeared during the concert in costume, in 
the third act of Faust, this being greatly applauded by the audience. 
After the concert Mdme Patti was escorted by a band of music to 
her hotel, where she gave a reception.” —Philadelphia, Nov. 29. 

[ Bravissimo Philadelphia! You know how to appreciate a 
consummate artist. Per Hercle! We shall go to Philadelphia 
in the “ fall” of some year not long hence.—Dr Bilinge. } 








Tuis evening, the 3rd inst., Mad. Albani opens in Lucia at the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

Anton RusinstE.n, who has undertaken to conduct the first 
three concerts of the Imperial Russian Musical Society, Moscow, 
will stay some weeks in that capital. 





CONCERTS. 


Tue second of a series of ‘‘ Pleasant Evenings ” was held at St 
John’s, Gaskell Street, Clapham, on Monday, Nov. 28th, under the 
management of Mrs Tyler. The programme, chiefly vocal, con- 
sisted of works by modern composers. Several instrumental pieces, 
however, gave variety to the entertainment. Among the principal 
were Mr John Thomas's duet for harp and pianoforte, ‘‘ Souvenir du 
Bal” (Miss Saunders and Mrs Sutton Sh ), and one for violin 
and —— on airs from J/ Pirata (Mr G. Midgley Taylor and 
Mrs Sutton Sharpe). Among the successful vocal pieces were the 
duet, ‘‘Si la stanchezza” (Mrs Sutton Sharpe and Mr Spencer 
Tyler) ; a setting, by A. F. Harrison, of ‘‘In the Gloaming ” (Mrs 
Sutton Sharpe); Marzials’ ‘‘Summer Shower” (Mrs T. Sharpe) ; 
and Tosti’s ‘‘ For ever and for ever” (Mrs R. E. Tyler). The con- 
cert gave perfect satisfaction. 


A concert of vocal and instrumental music was given on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 29th, in the lecture hall of Eccleston Square Church. 
The vocalists were Misses Mina Poole, Eugenie Kemble, Amy 
Ronayne, Madeleine Serre, and Signor Villa ; the instrumentalists 
—Herr Hause (pianoforte!, Herr Otto Booth (violin), Herr Schu- 
berth (violoncello), Herr Oberthiir (harp), and Herr A. de Goutta 
(zither). In the programme were several interesting works, in- 
cluding Beethoven's Trio in G major (Herren Hause, Otto Booth, 
and Schuberth); Goltermann’s ‘‘ Duo Concertante,” for pianoforte 
and violin (Herren Hause and Schuberth) ; and Oberthiir’s ‘‘ Duo 
Brillante,” for harp and pianoforte, on Lucrezia Borgia (Herren 
Oberthiir and Hause). Herr Schuberth played a transcription, for 
the violoncello, of Schuberth’s ‘‘ Ave Maria” ; Herr Otto Booth, a 
Cavatina, for the violin, by Raff; Herr Hause, Thalberg’s Fantasia 
on Don Juan, and some variations of his own composition ; and 
Herr Oberthiir, his harp-solo, ‘‘ Bonnie Scotland.” Miss Ronayne 
sang, among other compositions, an air from Sterndale Bennett's 
Woman of Samaria; Miss Kemble, Gounod’s ‘‘ There is a green 
hill far away”; and Miss Mina Poole, a song by Mr Wellings, 
‘Some Day” (encored). Herr Schuberth conducted. 


M. CuarLes WEHLE (from Paris) gave a “ recital” of his latest 
pianoforte compositions, on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 29, assisted by 
Herr Stoeger (pianoforte), Herr Ondricek (violin), and Miss Emma 
Allitsen. The following is the programme :— 

Allegro, from Sonata in C flat minor; Song, “ O rest in the Lord” (Men- 
delssohn) — Miss Emma Allitsen; Bercense, Ma Vlast, Canzonetta, and 
Marche Cosaque; Song, “The Prisoner's last Song” (Goldberg)—Miss 
Emma Allitsen; Idylle, piano and violin, from “ Soirées Parisiennes ” ; 
Tarantella, in C minor, transcribed for the violin, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment— violin, Herr Ondricek; Valse, in A flat, Causerie, and Grand Polonaise, 
No. 3; Allegro de Concert, for two pianofortes—Herr Stoeger and the 
composer. 

M. Wehlé sustained his Parisian reputation as a brilliant pianist. 
His compositions are graceful and melodious, and are admirably 
suited for performance in the drawing-room. Miss Emma Allitsen 
varied the programme by singing with genuine expression Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘O rest in the Lord.” Miss Allitsen also introduced a 
setting by Mr Goldberg of some verses, entitled ‘‘The Prisoner's 
last Song,” made by Chedwik Tichbourne in the Tower, the night 
before he was executed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields for treason, A.D. 


1586. 








LiveRPooL.—-Varying his representations of character, on 
the stage of the Alexandra Theatre, at Liverpool, Mr Henry 
Irving has most recently afforded his large and appreciative 
audiences an ss get of contrasting, on one night, his remorse- 
ful passion and despair, in the play of Hugene Aram, with his 
humorous eccentricity as Doricourt, in The Belle’s Stratagem. The 
newspapers of the great Lancashire town are full of congratulatory 
accounts of his triumphs in these and other characters, in which he 
is associated with Miss Ellen Terry. After an elaborate description 
of the most striking scenes in Mr Wills’s poetically tragic drama, 
and of the effect produced by Mr Irving’s bursts of pathos and 
thoroughly dramatic acting in all the situations of the part, the 
Liverpool Daily Post praises the intellectual liveliness and gaiety of 
both performers, in the skilfully compressed version of Mrs Cow- 
ley’s comedy, and says: “Mr Irving’s principal success, except in 
the sham mad scenes, was achieved by his peculiar skill in convey- 
ing added force into comedy language by dry and significant 
delivery. Surely his achievements in Doricourt might well suggest 
a more frequent variation of his répertoire by impersonations such as 
the old comedy yields in plenty, if only the fabrics can be rendered 
as acceptable as the Alexandra audience found the condensed Belle’s 


Stratagem on Saturday night.” 
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ST ANDREW'S DAY. 


St James’s Hati.—Encouraged by the success hitherto eres 
the annual festival of Scotland’s patron saint, Mr Austin felt bol 
enough this year to give a morning, as well as an evening concert. 
Whether as regards attendance, or the carrying out of the pro- 
gramme, the experiment proved as successful as might have been 
expected. Shack reliance seemed to be placed on the attraction of 
the “Glasgow Select Choir,” and rightly so. They won golden 
opinions last year, when they first appeared before a London audi- 
ence. This year their success was no less remarkable. The choir 
ecnsists of twenty-four voices, and gives evidence of very careful 
training. Many of the pieces they sing have been specially arranged 
for them, and in a manner so original as to be quite refreshing. The 
most quaint effects are brought out with a precision, taste, 
delicacy, and power it would be difficult to excel. One thing 
is certain : only those to the manner born could render so success- 
fully such songs as ‘‘The Flowers o’ the Forest,” ‘‘The Lass 0’ 
Patie’s Mill,” ‘‘ Kate Dalrymple,” “‘ Willie Wastle,” &c., whether 
as regards the exquisite pathos of the one, or the irresistible humour 
of the other; and ‘‘rich and rare” are the many-sided beauties of 
the old Scottish ditties. We hope, and believe, the ‘‘ Select Choir ” 
may come to be regarded as an indispensable attraction at the “St 
Andrew’s”’ and “‘ Burns’” festivals in London ; but on this side of 
the Tweed they cannot do better than stick to the national music of 
their country. The ‘‘ miscellaneous” portiom of the programme 
was faultlessly performed, and although it contained the choral 
selection given by command before Fler Majesty at Balmoral, 
we think that, although ‘‘a dainty dish to set before a 
Queen,” it was a mistake to ‘“‘mix.” Turtle soup is acceptable 
enough at a City dinner, but the reptile dish cannot be allowed to 
usurp the place of ‘‘ Cockie Leekie” or ‘* Hotch-potch” at a Scotch 
dinner on a national occasion. We drink to the health of Mr Allan 
and his choir all the same—hoch! The solo vocalists at the morning 
concert were our old and well-tried favourites, Mdme Patey, Miss 
Agnes Ross, and Mr Santley, all of whom were enthusiastically 
received. Miss Adelaide Thomas, who gained the Princess of Wales 
Scholarship at the National School of Music, was solo pianist, and 
created a very favourable impression ; and Signor Piatti delighted 
the audience with two solos on the violoncello. The evening concert 
was a brilliant success in all respects. From beginning to end 
encores were demanded, the Glasgow choir adding triumph after 
triumph to its well-earned laurels. Mdme Patey, Miss Ross, Mr 
Santley, Mr Edward Lloyd, and Mr Walter Clifford, old favourites 
at the Scotch concerts, repeated old songs, of which their 
audiences never seem to tire. Mdme Mary Cummings made her 
first appearance at these concerts; we hope often to see and 
hear her again. Although indisposed, she bravely struggled 
through ‘* Auld Robin Gray,” and was deservedly re-called, 
but unfortunately felt unable to give her song in the second 
part. Mdlle Améris made her début in the ‘Blue Bells of Scot- 
land” and ‘‘Jock o’ Hazeldean,” and was favourably received. 
Mr Sinclair Dunn, a Scotch tenor, and student at the Royal Academy 
of Music, created a marked impression in “O Nannie wilt thou 
gang wi’ me?” and “O are ye sleeping, Maggie?” For the first 
in particular he received hearty pe long-sustained applause, but 
modestly declined an encore. With a voice of much power and 
sweetness, and considerable artistic skill, Mr Dunn cannot fail to be 
an acquisition to the concert-rooms of London. The humorous trio, 
“0 Willie brewed a peck o’ maut,” by three members of the 
Glasgow Choir, was deservedly encored. N. otwithstanding the very 
great success of the St James’s Hall concerts, one could not fail to 
miss the well-known face and matchless voice of Sims Reeves. 
Throughout his whole career he never attempted anything unless he 
could do it well, and it is not too much to say that no Englishman 
ever sang Scottish songs so much to the delight of Scottish audiences. 
If we may not hope to hear him again upon such occasions, it will 
be some consolation to hear the sweet voice of his son Herbert— 
who also well knows how to render ‘the Auld Scots Sangs.”—W. H. 
Royat Atbert Hatt.—‘‘Chill November's surly blast” has more 
than maintained its reputation this year, but to its honour, be it 
said, its ‘deep diapason” was hushed on the feast of Saint Andrew. 
The mildness of the evening and the strong attractions presented 
at the ‘‘Grand Scotch Festival” drew a los concourse to the 
Royal Albert Hall on Wednesday evening. That a ‘Scotch 
Festival ” should be entirely composed of the music of that ilk, is a 
recognized oem 5 and the sooner entrepreneurs acknowledge this 
fact, the sooner will they give complete satisfaction to their numerous 
patrons, The programme selected by Mr William Carter, with one 
notable exception, came up to this standard, Burns, of course, 
occupying /a place d’honneur, flanked by Sir Walter Scott, Lady 
Ann Lindsay, the Baroness Nairne, &c. ‘The vocalists were Mdmes 
Nilsson and Antoinette Sterling, Misses Henriette Beebe and Helen 





Meason, Messrs Joseph Maas and James Sauvage, and Signor Ghilberti. 
When it is stated that every separate item was encored, and a goodly 
number of repetitions vouchsafed, it will be understood that not 
only were the artists thoroughly successful in their rendering of the 

ieces allotted to them, but that the concert was unduly prolong:d. 

t is needless to say that Mdme Nilsson in ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” 
‘Lost; or, The Scotch Lassie” (anew song by L. Engel), and ‘‘ Robin 
Adair ” completely captivated her audience, and evoked tumultuous 
and thrice-repeated applause. That Mdme Antoinette Sterling is a 
favourite with her Scotch patrons, was evident from the hearty 
reception accorded her for “The Blue Bells of Scotland” and 
‘Caller Herrin’,” which she was called upon to repeat. On her 
return to the platform, she gave in capital style ‘‘Here’s to the year 
that’s awa’,” a simple lyrie which never fails to reach thie heart of 
a Scotchman. For her rendering of ‘‘ Annie Laurie” and “ Bonnie 
Sweet Bessie,” Miss Henriette Beebe received well-merited recogni- 
tion ; as did Miss Helen Meason for ‘‘ John Anderson, my jo.” Mr 
Joseph Maas was in splendid condition, and worthily occupied the 
post of tenore robusto. Besides charming his hearers with ‘‘ Mary 
of Argyle” and the martial ‘‘ Draw the Sword, Scotland,” he joined 
Mdme Nilsson in the scena, ‘‘D’Amor sull’ ali rosee,” from // 
Trovatore, so rousing enthusiasm that an encore was demanded and 
given. Both Mr Sauvage and Signor Ghilberti exerted themselves 
to general satisfaction, although the latter gentleman, we think, 
failed to reach the altitude m expression which is embodied in 
“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” We are glad to note a marked 
improvement in the efforts of the choir which acknowledge the 
lead of Mr William Carter; we think, however, that an exception 
must be made in their rendering of ‘‘ Duncan Gray.” An unsteadi- 
ness and want of precision in this chorus was perceptible, especially 
among the tenors, but stricter discipline wil! speedily remedy this 
defect. The excellent band of Her Majesty’s Scots Guards, under 
the conductorship of Mr J. P. Clarke, contributed their valuable 
services, and at intervals six Pipers of the Scots Guards perambu- 
lated the hall, playing a selection of marches, reels, and strathspeys 
to the evident delectation of the ‘‘gods,’’ who interpolated sundry 
‘thoughs” during the performance, Mr William Carter wielded the 
bdton, and Mr Walter Bending was at the organ. During the even- 
ing Mr Carter intimated that the festival would be repeated on 
Saturday afternoon, December 10, at which Mdme Nilsson had 
kindly consented to take part—an announcement which was received 
with rounds of applause. —WETSTAR. 


—o—— 


CARL ROSA IN EDINBURGH. 

The production of Maritana by the Carl Rosa Company last 
evening will recall to opera frequenters of twenty years ago 
pleasing recollections of Louisa ive and Harrison—more par- 
ticularly of the latter, in his clever representation of the devil- 
may-care, impecunious Don Cesar de Bazan. The warm apprecia- 
tion of the opera evinced by the large audience of last night 
afforded sufficient evidence of Mr Carl Kosa’s discrimination in 
reviving Vincent Wallace’s tuneful composition, which is now too 
seldom heard in its entirety, although the beautiful melodies with 
which it abounds have long been familiar to the concert-room, 
and there can be little doubt that a resuscitation of Lurline, by 
the same gifted composer, would be no less welcome. The per- 
formance, all through, was so gatisfactory as to leave little to be 
desired. Miss Georgina Burns was in excellent voice, and made 
a charming gipsy maiden, Mr Turner, as Don Cesar de Bazan, 
sang his music well nigh irreproachably. Miss Josephine Yorke, 
as Lazarillo, had little to do, but did that little well. Mr Leslie 
Crotty was thoroughly satisfactory as Don José. Mr Pope made the 
best of the part of the King ; and the Marquis and Marchioness 
were adequately represented by Mr Brooklyn and Miss Josephine 
Warren. The chorus and the orchestration were admirable 
throughout. Lohengrin will be repeated to-night.—ZEdinburgh 
Courant, Nov, 25, 








Mr Punch published the subjoined in his respected issues :— 

‘* A propos of novelties at the Birmingham Festival, the Atheneum 
says, ‘Overtures weremade to Mr Arthur Sullivan, and Mr Joseph 
Barnby,’ but without success. Overtures to these Composers ! 
Coals to Newcastle! Dr Sullivan prefers the game of Patience, and 
Mr Barnby sings Not for Joe.” 

There is an overture to George Barnwell (by W. W. Wwewitzer), 
but Mr Joseph Barnby has never published an overture, There 
are several overtures to Sullivan, a edy by Tschiktz; but Mr 
Arthur Sullivan has written one symphony, and begun another, 

Titus Wrencu. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


RocuEster.—The first part of the programme of the Rochester, 
Stroud and Chatham Choral Society's cadens on Monday next is 
devoted to Dr Bridge’s cantata, Boadicia, conducted by the com- 

oser. The band will a the élite of the Crystal Palace 

aturday concert orchestra, led by Mr J. Rosenthal. A miscel- 
laneous selection will follow, conducted by the Rev. Mr Nutter, 
minor canon of Rochester Cathedral, and an accomplished amateur. 

PortsmoUTH.—Under the patronage of Admiral Ryder, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar, and Vice-Admiral 
Foley, Superintendent of the Dockyard, a series of sacred 
concerts was commenced on Sunda evening, in the Circus, the 
band of the Ist Battalion Lincolnshire Regiment assisting. The 
programme began and ended with a hymn in which the audience 
joined. Between the parts an address was delivered by the Rev. 
E. P. Grant, Vicar of Portsmouth, strongly advocating similar 
innocent means of popular recreation on Sundays. 

Ascor.—On Tuesday evening an amateur concert, under the 
— of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, was given in the 
Ascot Hotel, in aid of the Sunninghill Reading-room and the Ascot 
Convalescent Home. There was a large attendance. Signor 
Alberto Kandegger, the Countess of Breadalbane, Lady Seymour, 
Miss Metcalf, Mdlle Gentano, and Miss Kate Bentley, took part in 
the concert, 

Exerer.—Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington’s ‘‘ Ballad Concert” was 
held in the Victoria Hall on Wednesday evening, November 23. 
Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington was assisted by Same Enriquez, 
wea Redfern Hollins, Bridson, and Farley Sinkins, vocalists ; 
Messrs Frederic Cliffe, pianist; Barre D’Bayly, violinist ; and W. H. 
Richmond, organist, Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington sang ‘‘ From 
mighty kings,” Miss Grace Sherrington’s new song, ‘‘ Forest réverie, ” 
(encored), and with Mdme Enriquez, a duet by Miss Harriet Young, 

In sunny Spain. ” Mdme Enriquez, who is a great favourite in 
Exeter, rendered Pinsuti’s new song, “Heaven and Earth,” in perfec- 
tion, and was compelled to return and sing again. Mdme Enriquez 
also gave * I would not wear a golden crown,” (encored), and Hullah’s 

Storm.” The Hall was well attended and the concert gave per- 
fect satisfaction. 

Beprorp.—The Bedford Musical Societ ve a complimenta 
concert, on Tuesday evening, November oD, oo their po a Mr 
P. H. Diemer, when his cantata, Bethany (produced last July at the 
opening of the new organ in the Modern School), was given with 
remarkable success, Misses Clara Samuell and Grace Damian, the 
Rev. C, H. Murphy and Mr Hutchinson, were the principal singers. 
Mr Diemer conducted, and when he made his appearance on the 
platform he was enthusiastically cheered. An admirable analytical 
programme had been prepared by Mr Aguilar, whose Bridal of 
Triermain, it may be remembered, was first performed by the 
Bedford Musical Society, and whose closing remarks on Mr Diemer's 
cantata are so appropriate to the occasion that we quote them :— 

“* The Bedford Musical Society may be congratulated on possessing a con- 
ductor who, besides being a first-rate music-master, is a musician of great 
attainments and a highly gifted composer. The sacred cantata, Bethany, 
deserves to make its way wherever good music is appreciated.’ These 
expressions will be thoroughly reciprocated by all those who had the great 
pleasure of being present at the performance on Tuesday night.” 








Bercen,—Friulein Marie Wieck (sister of Mdme Clara Schu- 
mann) is ‘‘touring” in Sweden and Norway. She played at 
her recent concert at Bergen Chopin's Etude and Ballade, Scar- 
latti’s Sonata, Schumann's ‘‘Schlummerlied und Am _ Spring- 
brunnen,” Weber’s ‘‘Concertstiick,” Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Valse Alle- 
mande,” and a Scherzo of her own composition. A report about her 
concert in Christiana says : ‘‘ Friulein Wieck met after each of her 
performances with the highest approbation, her technique, musical 
taste and expressive playing, place her among the foremost rank of 

ianists.” It may here also be mentioned that her father’s (the late 

err Fred. Wiec ) interesting work, ‘‘ The Piano and the Voice,” 
ben » the recent Art Exhibition in Milan, awarded the silver 


Beruin.—On the Ist March next, Mdme Mallinger will cease to 
be a member of the company at the Royal Operahouse. The reason 
for taking this step is that she has been suffering from an affection 
of the throat. She intends, if possible, to imitate the example of 
Johanna Jachmann-Wagner, and devote herself to the spoken 
drama.—M., Sylva, the Paris tenor, will fulfil an engagement at the 
Royal Operahouse next May. He studied with Duprez.—Friedrich 
Kiel’s latest Requiem was given 2 Sin, emie as the first im- 
nie novelty of the season. t up with great care by Professor 

artin Blumner,[it-made a deeply favourable impression. 








SINGERS IN FORMER DAYS.* 
(Continued from page 763. ) 
III. 


To Cuzzoni, who left him, Handel was induced to oppose 
Faustina Bordoni, afterwards Mdme Hasse, who came out in 
1726, in her manager's Alessandro. Handel gave her £2,000 
sterling a season. This was 154 years ago. But the lady’s for- 
tune was not destined to stop here. After a series of striking 
triumphs she was engaged at Dresden, where she sang before 
Frederick the Great, producing such an impression on him that 
he fell violently in love with her, despite her then being quite 
forty-six. She received her salary in full down to 1742, though 
she did not sing for ten years previously. We do not know a 
single fair vocalist in modern times treated so royally. 

People have criticized sharply—too sharply—the various suc- 
cesses of M. Victor Capoul. The 300,000, and even the 360,000 
francs offered him, some years ago, to sing four times a week at 
Cairo for twelve months, raised a loud outery, and the ovations of 
which he was the object scandalized very many persons. I have 
already mentioned certain tenors of the seventeenth century 
whose income exceeded that enjoyed by the ex-member of the 
Opéra-Comique. I may now, perhaps, be allowed to contrast 
with him the tenor, Jéliotte, who was so liked and adulated ; the 
exceptional tenor who united talent to wit, and was as modest as 
he was successful: rara avis. This ex-singing boy of Toulouse 
sprang, at one bound, from the choir to the Opera—thanks to the 
patronage of the Prince de Carignan, Inspector of that establish- 
ment in 1733. On his joining the company his salary was 1,200 
livres; it was 1,300 in 1734; and 1,400, with 300 livres as extra- 
ordinary perquisites, in 1738. This was gradually increased to 
3,000 livres, with 2,000 more as perquisites, with the “ bread and 
wine ” reckoned at 1,200, and with some hundred thousand livres 
which he received in the shape of presents, private offerings, 
pensions, &c. The following are the opinions held of him by 
two of his contemporaries :— 

“It cost the Academy a great deal of money to bring this actor 
from Toulouse, where he was in the choir. His voice is very 
beautiful for clearness and cadences. He is a great musician and 
plays many instruments, but he will be ruined by all kinds of dissi- 
pation.” — Mémoires inédits de Opéra. 

Now let us hear Mdme d’Epinay : 

“There is one thing surprises me ; I cannot understand it at all. 
Jéliotte, the famous singer of the Opera, has installed himself for 
the winter at Mdme de Juilly’s. There is a certain tone, an ease 
about him to which I cannot get accustomed. I know he is received 
in a large number of good houses, but the fact is always a novelty 
to me ; and when he loses twenty louis at brelan, I am astounded at 
the winner’s accepting them. He is really very agreeable company, 
and talks well. He has a grand air without being a coxcomb, pes 
the tone he assumes is above his station. I am convinced, however, 
he would make people forget the latter, were he not obliged to 
exhibit himself publicly three times a week.” 

I do not know whether any modern tenor has his Mdme de 
Juilly, but I am not acquainted with any who has his Mdme 
@Epinay. In 1762—seven years after he had left the Opera, 
the scene of his glory and his fortune—Jéliotte was offered 
80,000 livres to perform twenty-four times in Mondonville’s 
Daphnis et Alcunadure, which he created in 1754 with Latour and 
Mdlle de Fel. A thousand livres a night with the livre worth 
twenty-four sous ; this was equivalent, a hundred and thirty years 
ago, to 1,200 francs a night. He refused. He was pensioned at 
the rate of 1,000 livres a year with an annual “ gratification” of 
500 francs. He died at his Chateau de Navailles, near Oléron, a 
baronial chiteau purchased by himself with the golden notes 
which issued from his marvellous throat. But he died poor, with 
as many creditors as he had mistresses! Sic transit gloria mundt. 
The following verses were addressed to him by a fanatical 
admirer : 


‘Tl est, quand je me les rappelle, 
Certains moments, dieux, quels moments ! 
Entendit-on jamais une voix aussi belle ! 
Ou suis-je et qu’est-ce que j’entends ? 
Ah! c’est un dieu qui chante! Ecoutons! Il m’enflamme ! 
Jusqu’ot vont les éclats de son gosier flatteur ? 


* From Le AMénestrel. 
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Sur l’aile de ses sons je sens voler mon Ame ; 
Je crois des immortels partager la grandeur! 
La voix de ce divin chanteur 
Est tantét un zéphir qui vole dans la plaine, 
Et tantét un volcan qui part, enléve, entraine 
Et dispute de force avec l’air de l’Auteur.” 
These lines are, we must own, detestable. But Jéliotte con- 


sidered them perfection, so true is it that, even when bad, the 
incense burnt under one’s nose has always a pleasant odour. 
* * 


I will mention only cursorily, among the semi-millionaires, 
Mdlles Verdier, de Saint-Christophe, and Pierche, who were born 
to represent the Venuses and who did so marvellously. Mdlle 
Desclauzas who, for a time, was engaged for fairy parts at the 
Chatelet and elsewhere, never earned in a year what Mdlle 
Pierche spent in a month. With a passing salute to the graceful, 
noble, and touching Mdlle Journet, whose adorable features were 
immortalized by Raoux, and whose fortune was aught but 
mediocre, though she occupied a somewhat modest residence in 
the Rue des Bons-Enfants, where she died a pensioner of the 
King, I come to Mdlle Marie Antier, the well-loved pupil of 
Marthe Le Rochois. She lived in a style of princely magnifi- 
cence. A pensioner of the King and of the Queen, and loaded 
with splendid presents by the noblemen of the Court, she was the 
spoilt child of even great and noble ladies. The Countess de 
Toulouse made her a present of a complete service of plate, with 
necklaces and jewellery, for going to Rambouillet and singing in 
several ballets in which the King danced and the Princesses sang. 
His Majesty gave her a gold snuffbox enriched with diamonds. 
Every time she sang at the Tuileries the King made her a rich 
present. She soon had such a quantity of valuable objects that 
she was obliged to sell some. Mdlle Aimée, once of the White 
Horse Inn and then of the Variétés, was, perhaps, the only one 
among our modern vocalists who in this respect could be com- 
pared, though only ata very great distance, with Mdlle Antier ; but 
she had to go further than Rambouillet to reap so dazzling a 
harvest. It was to Rio Janeiro that she went in 1864. To com- 
plete the comparison, she ought, like Marie Antier, to have had a 
triumphal crown to offer a Marshal of France. Perhaps she 
would have received a gold snuffbox like that which the Maréchal 
de Villars sent the actress in 1712, or 10,000 livres’ worth of 
diamonds as the Maréchal de Saxe did, to thank Mdlle de Metz 
for the golden crown presented to him on the 18th March, 1746, 
by Mdlle Antier’s niece. 

** 
x 

The millionaire’s style of living patronized by Mdlle Lemaure, 
though that celebrated singer was ugly, is too well known for me 
to dwell upon it here. The prodigality of Monseigneur Louis 
Achille du Harlay, Intendant of the Géneralité de Paris, created 
a commotion in the lyrical world. When Mdlle Lemaure left 
Fort Levéque, after a captivity of thirteen days, she took an 
oath that she would never set her feet inside the Opera again. 
She went to live in the Marais, near the Temple. Here she made 
the acquaintance of a Mdme Brigard de Lagarde, a very pious 
woman, who had a son in holy orders. This son, an Abbé, 
undertook to convert the singer; he preached to, and obtained 
such an ascendancy over her, that he succeeded in making her 
join—the Opera again! This grand result brought him luck. 
Ile became subordinate arranger of the private parties of 
Louis XV., with an allowance of 1,200 livres. The Marquise de 
Pompadour made him her librarian, with a salary of 2,000 livres, 
had him put down for a pension of 1,200 livres on the Mercure de 
France, and added a present of 12,000 livres to the letter inform- 
ing him of this windfall. 

In 1745, Mdlle Lemaure, then old, sang no longer for anyone 
except her friends, but the Superintendant of the Crown begged 
her to do so in the entertainments given at Court for the marriage 
of the Dauphin. She graciously consented, but on condition that 
a Gentleman-of-the-Chamber should come in one of the King’s 
carriages to fetch her to Versailles! What is more extraordinary 
still is that the King submitted to this outrageous demand. We 
must confess that modern sovereigns would be less accommodat- 
ing, but has not more than one crowned head been known to 
choose a theatrical queen as his morganatic wife? The joy 
experienced by Mdlle Lemaure, who had become Baroness de 
Mongruel by lawful marriage with the Baron of the same name, 





and, according to the Mémoirs Secrets, wife of Montrose, Chevalier 
of St Louis—she was then fifty—was so great that, when she 
found herself really in the royal carriage, she exclaimed, looking 
out in the street: ‘Oh, how I wish I were at a window of one of 
the houses that I might see myself pass!” One of our most cele- 
brated vaudeville writers has put a similar observation in the 
mouth of one of his heroines : 


‘Je voudrais dans cet équipage 
Me voir passer !” 

Mélesville has, therefore, played the plagiarist with Mdlle 
Lemaure. In 1771, when she was sixty-seven, the managers of 
the Colysée offered her 1,000 livres to sing two songs a night, but 
she asked 1,500, which they gave her. Her success was something 
unparalleled. But she became more and more exacting, and her 
services were consequently dispensed with. The following was 
the ceremonial, according to a foot-note of Bachaumont’s (Vol. V., 
p. 338), observed in her honour at the Colysée : 

‘* 31st July, 1771. 

““One Swiss goes to fetch her from her apartment (dressing-room), 
while others clear a passage and stand on each side. The first Swiss 
walks before her to the orchestra, an equerry gives her his hand, 
and two or three women follow. She is escorted in the same way 
on her return. On the first day this muse of song appeared in rose 
colour ; on the present occasion she was in white.” 

She was as capricious as caprice itself. One writer says, on 
the 8th May, 1743: “ Mdlle Lemaure did not sing yesterday, 
because Ricou, her hair-dresser, failed to come.” Do you think, 
friend reader, that a manager now-a-days would tolerate such 
fantastic doings in anyone, no matter whom ? 

The colossal fortunes of female singers were frequently due to 
the disinterested liberality of financiers or great nobles. Thus, 
Samuel Bernard, the splendour-loving banker, sent Mdlle Lemaure 
1,000 livres, to show how much he thanked her for condescending 
to resume the character of Délie in Fuzelier, and Colin de 
Blamont’s Fétes grecques et romaines, the day that, according to 
the custom of the time, the young Duchess de Mirepoix went to 
salute the public at the Opera, 


( To be continued. ) 
a 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


The féte of St Cecile, the patroness of musicians, who died a 
martyr in the first century, was celebrated at the church of St 
Nicholas on Monday last by the performances of the Société 
Musicale, under the direction of M. Lefebvre, and of the Soviété 
la Chorale, M. Taranne, the maitre de chapelle, conducting a mass 
by Nicou-Choron, and introducing a well-known “Credo” of 
Cherubini. The Société Musicale played the Overture to Oberon, 
a “Mendelssohn Selection,” &c, There were nearly 200 per- 
formers, vocal and instrumenta], among whom were many 
amateurs. Choron’s mass is very heavy, and it was a relief to 
hear Cherubini’s “Credo,” though the solos were not sung quite 
“up to the mark.” At all events, MM. les Musiciens saluted 
their patron saint in proper form, the Société Musicale being 
equipped in their new uniform, similar to that of the Chasseurs 
d’Afrique. I really think the cornets played better in conse- 
quence, but I cannot award the same praise to the a as 

.T.R. 


— 


(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World,” ) 


Dear Si1r,—I think such enterprising men as the present mana- 
gers of the Westminster Aquarium should provide something better 
in the shape of music than the noise I heard a few nights since on 
the organ and pianoforte, which fairly drove me from the building. 
The instruments wanted tuning ! 

Should the question of expense be considered, the Aquarium 
managers would have no difficulty in obtaining the services of 
gentlemen of approved ability who would discourse ‘‘ sweet music” 
con amore.—I remain, yours truly, : 

A Dererrep MvsIctan. 


[In any case I would prefer being a salamander, and after 
slumbering devour gudgeon, &c.—Dr Blinge.] 
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- LEGENDARY OPERAS. 


Weber may way Be said to be the father and founder of the 
legendary opera, fore his time opera was either founded upon 
domestic stories or else heroic themes. We have some excellent 
authorities speaking in favour of legendary subjects for operas as 
iving greater scope for the composer. In his history of dramatic 
iterature Schlegel touches upon this subject, and gives good reasons 
for the success likely to attend the composer who adopts legends 
for his libretto. It appeared to Schlegel that unless in strictly 
comic opera, music was better fitted to express what was strange, 
weird, and supernatural. He was justified in this opinion, certainly, 
by the success attending Weber's Der Freischiitz, but if we take the 
legendary theory alone as a foundation of this celebrity, how do we 
account for the diminished fame of some other works of Weber ? 
With all its beauty Oberon has faded from the public. We think 
the true secret of the success of certain legendary operas has been 
the blending of human interest with supernatural effects. We find 
this is done in Der Freischiitz, in Robert le Diable, in Tannhduser, 
The Flying Dutchman, Lohengrin, and other works of Wagner ; 
while in Mozart’s masterpiece, Don Giovanni, the supernatural effects 
of the statue would not be so much appreciated if they were not 
contrasted with scenes in which human interest is predominant. 
Again, in Zampa, which in conception is something like Bon Giovanni, 
the statue clutches the dissolute hero, who attempts to place a wed- 
ding-ring upon its stony finger. The contrasts of human feeling and 
diabolical subtlety oe the great interest to Der Freischiitz. Max, 
in Der Freischiitz, shows himself reckless of consequences, provided 
he can gain an immediate end. His motive is not an ignoble one. 
He may not even be certain that his mysterious dealings with Caspar 
will have evil results. But Caspar is a peasant of bad character ; 
and, in addition to his strange appearance and uncanny ways, his 
power to secure magic bullets should have sufficed to convince Max 
of his connection with the lower world. Max belongs to the great 
family of legendary personages who have deliberately sacrificed the 
future to the present. Max, however, sinned not for the sake of 
riches, or power, or knowledge, but simply for love, which explains, 
perhaps, why, without being left unpunished, he was in the end 
forgiven. Caspar, like more than one diabolical or semi-diabolical 
personage in necromantic story, suffers from that— 


Damned equivocation of the fiend 
Who lies like truth, 


by which Macbeth was confounded. The seventh bullet was to kill 
a human being ; and it had never occurred to Caspar that he might 
himself be struck by it. We have recently shown, in the mythical 
origin of the opera of Faust, how successfully a story of homely life 
and human pathos is interwoven with the supernatural ; and, of 
course, this, when heightened with lovely imaginative and, also, 
popular music, was the secret of its great success. The legend upon 
which Meyerbeer's Robert le Diable was founded was extremely 
ancient. In some form or other the dark story of Robert Duke of 
Normandy has floated about for a thousand years in one shape or 
another. It has served for the songs of the troubadour, and the old 
chroniclers tell the story in their quaint fashion. One historian of 
the time speaks of Robert Duke of Normandy as being born in 763, 
and as being the son of the famous Charlemagne. But he is better 
known to English historians as the father of William the Conqueror ; 
and, according to the ancient chroniclers, his mamma was anything 
but an estimable matron, for her son was made over to his Satanic 
Majesty before his birth. (The chronicler, by the way, does not tell 
us how. the affair would have been arranged supposing it had been a 
daughter or twins.) But, according to this doubtful historian, the 
hero, when born, was to have the power of assuming the forms of 
beasts, and to have the faculty of dying through the air. (There 
were no balloons in those days.) It is further told how Robert, 
becoming a man, finds his mother’s arrangements on his behalf not 
at all to his liking, and makes a pilgrimage to Rome, to get the Pope 
to take off ‘‘ this terrible curse.” In the course of his journey he 
falls in love with a princess. At Meyerbeer’s request, Scribe made 
Robert and his familiar spirit the principal personages in an opera 
which was originally intended for the Opera Comique, and which, 
like Der Freischiita—evidently its model—contained in its first shape 
s»oken dialogue and no ballet. When it was afterwards taken to 
the Académie, a new, or at least an extended, form was given to it, 
the spoken dialogue was put into recitative, and almost an entire act 
of ballet was introduced. The added spectacular scenes may well 
have spoilt the character of the work, which is disconnected and ex- 
travagant as now presented. Scribe, however, had endeavoured to 
treat his subject as such subjects are treated in medieval legends of 
the same description. Bertram, with a certain likeness to Caspar, 
bears a greater resemblance to Mephistopheles; and the librettist 
has remembered, also, that the lero before his birth was regarded as 





a child of the Devil. In very much the same fashion as Wagner, 
the hero is saved by the purity and devotion of a woman. Seribe 
also undertook to treat as an operatic libretto a subject which has 
often tempted poets. We allude to the legend of the Wandering 
Jew. Goethe first adopted the subject with a view to — it a 
, dramatic poem. He proposed to introduce the shoemaker of 

erusalem, Ahasuerus, talking and arguing philosophically with the 
loiterers who looked in at his shop as they i by. Especially 
upon religious topics the philosophical shoemaker loved to converse. 
Goethe goes on to describe how he would treat the legend. 

‘‘Even the Pharisees and Sadducees spoke to him; and our 
Saviour himself, and His disciples, often stopped before his door. 
The shoemaker, whose thoughts were sitegetons worldly, I never- 
theless depicted as feeling a special affection for our Lord, which 
wy | showed itself in a desire to convert this great man, whose mind 
he did not comprehend, to his own way of thinking. He, therefore, 
gravely incited Christ to abandon contemplation, to cease wander- 
ing through the country with such idlers, and drawing the people 
away from their work into the desert; because an assembled 
multitude, he said, was always excitable, and no good could come of 
such a life. Our Lord endeavoured by parables to instruct him in 
His higher views, but they were all thrown away on the rough 
shoemaker. As Christ grew into greater importance, and became a 
public character, the well meaning workman pronounced his opinion 
still more mys} and angrily, declaring that nothing but disorder 
and tumult could result from such proceedings, and that Christ 
would at length be compelled to place himself at the head of a party, 
which certainly was not his design. And now, when these conse- 
quences had ensued, Christ having been seized and condemned, 
Ahasuerus gives full vent to his indignation, as Judas, who in 
appearance had betrayed our Lord, enters the workshop in despair 
with loud lamentations, telling of the frustration of his a 
Ahasuerus, by no means propitiated by this narrative, embitters 
the state of the wretched ex-apostle, who has no resource left 
but to hang himself. As our Saviour is led past the workshop of 
the shoemaker on his road to execution, the well-known scene of 
the legend occurs. The sufferer faints under the burden of the cross, 
which Simon of Cyrene undertakes to carry. At this moment 
Ahasuerus steps forward ; and, in the style of those harsh common- 
sense people, who, seeing a man miserable through his own fault, 
feel no compassion, but rather, in their ill-timed justice, make the 
matter worse by reproaches, repeats all his former warnings, which 
he now turns into vehement accusations, springing, as it were, from 
his very love for the sufferer. Our Saviour answers not, but at that 
instant Veronica covers his face with a napkin, and, then, as she 
removes it and raises it aloft, Ahasuerus sees depicted the features 
of our Lord radiant with celestial life. Astounded at the sight, he 
turns away his eyes, and hears the words, ‘ Over the earth shalt thou 
wander till thou shalt once more see me in this form.’ Overwhelmed 
by the sentence, he is some time before he recovers himself ; he then 
finds that everyone has gone to the place of execution, and that the 
streets of Jerusalem are empty. Unrest and yearnings drive him 
forth, and his wanderings begin. : 

Such is the mystical and romantic legend that will be found re- 
corded by Goethe himself; and, treated by a composer of genius, 
undoubtedly there would be some noble opportunities for the 
musician. The subject attracting the attention of Scribe, he con- 
cocted upon it the libretto of the opera La Juive, which was set by 
the French composer, Halévy. The work has been frequently re- 
presented in this country, as all opera-goers are aware ; but of course 
some of the sacred allusions and situations were altered. There are 
many fine passages in the opera; but the subject was against it, 
even when manipulated by Scribe, and trimmed and decorated ac- 
cording to modern operatic ideas. A better fate attends works in 
which the purely mythical legend is employed, as, for example, in 
the works we have quoted, Der Freischiitz, Lohengrin, The Flying 
Dutchman, &c. But success rarely attends such works unless the 
composer in style and treatment is in sympathy with his subject. 
For example, when Rossini ventures upon legendary opera lis failure 
is complete. Take Semiramide, for example. All the ghostly 
business in the tomb of Nino is simply laughable. It is sheer pan- 
tomime, and, as the representative of the Ghost of Ninus is generally 
a full-bodied Italian with a very deep bass voice scarcely ever in 
tune, the effect, instead of being unearthly, is simply comic, and 
the heroine always appears much relieved when Ninus has concluded 
his ghostly recitative and has gone back to his tomb. It is of no 
aval that the chorus sings of ‘‘every throbbing vein being filled 
with congealed blood ” and that ‘they can scarcely breathe through 
fright.” What makes the scene more absurd is that the chorus 
always looks so placid. Rossini has written charming music, we 

ant, in some scenes of Semiramide, but as a le endary opera it 
merits the contempt Wagner has so freely showered upon it. Fre- 
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quently we find Italian, and also German composers, treating 
legendary themes in a comic spirit. It is employed by Ricci in 
Crispino e la Comare (The Cobbler and the Fairy), and Flotow, in 
L’Ombra ( The Shadow ), has followed in a similar track. But there 
is a vast difference between such works as these and the strictly 
legendary opera. 


——9——— 


WAIFS. 


Pedrotti’s Tutti in Maschera has been given at Placenza. 

Galli-Marié has been playing in Carmen and Mignon at Genoa. 

Marie Krebs took part in the third Subscription Concert, Stutt- 
gart. 

The roof of the Teatro Solis, Montevideo, is reported to be in a 
dangerous state. 

Schumann's Paradies und Peri was lately performed by the Vocal 
Association, Basle. 

Luigi Mancinelli has entered on his duties as director of the Liceo 
Musical, Barcelona. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg is said to intend re-establishing opera 
at the Ducal Theatre. , 

The barytone, Bonetti, has signed with Tamberlik a two months 
engagement for Spain. 

Mad. Heléne Crosmond has created an impression as Marguerite 
( Faust ) in Alexandria. 

Max Bruch’s Odysseus was performed at the first concert of the 
Singakademie, Breslau. 

It is said that the San Carlo, Naples, will open on the 18th inst., 
a week earlier than was intended. 

Faure, the ‘‘ Hamlet barytone,” has been created a commander of 
the Spanish Order of Charles III. 

Verdi, according to the Signale, has completed his opera of Oiheilo. 
(Has he? Certainly not.—Dr Blidge.) 

Jules de Swert’s opera, Die Albigenser, is announced for perform- 
ance in Antwerp by a German company. 

During the carnival season at Rome, there will be two theatres 
open for opera : the Apollo and Costanzi. 

Maurice Devriés, the barytone, is singing at the Grand-Théatre, 
Marseilles, as the hero of Guillaume Tell. 

A new Symphony, ‘‘ Kermisdag,” by Jan Blockx of Antwerp, has 
been performed with success at Dordrecht. 

Mdme Antoinette Sterling is the vocalist announced for the con- 
cert at the Brighton Royal Aquarium to-day. 

Handel's Judas Maccabeus was performed at the first of a series 
of Subscription Concerts now giving at Tilsit. 

De Angelis has been appointed professor of the violin at the Milan 
Conservatory, in place of Cavallini, deceased. 

Sarasate, Sauret, and Josef Kotek, are now in St Petersburgh, 
where Joseph Joachim is expected in January. 

Bianca Donadio made her first appearance at the San Carlo, 
Lisbon, in /! Barbiere, and was much applauded. 

Mr. J. Rosenthal was the solo violinist at the last concert of the 
Berkshire Musical Society at the Town Hall, Reading. 

Auteri's Negriero, produced four years since at the Liceo, Barce- 
lona, will be performed during the Carnival at Placenza. 

Ambroise Thomas's Hamil-t, with Vitali-Augusti and Pandolfini 
in the leading characters, has been well received in Madrid. 

At the last Philharmonic Concert, Pesth, Johannes Brahms played 
his new Pianoforte Concerto and conducted his Akademische Ouver- 
ture. 

It is proposed to mark with a stone tablet the house, No. 11, 
a ig di Pieta, Milan, where Bellini wrote Norma and La Sonnam- 

duUla, 

The General Association of German Musicians (Der Allgemeine 
Deutsche Musikverein) will probably hold their next meeting in 
Zurich. 

Liszt’s seventieth birthday was duly kept in Chicago, U.S., by 
Amy Fay, a former pupil of his, who gave a party in honour of the 
occasion. 

Several improvements have been introduced in the Teatro Regio, 
Turin, and among others the enlargement of the stage and the 
eleciric light. 

Marchetti, composer of Ruy Blas, that never-to-be-forgotten opera, 
has entered on his functions as President of the Academy of St 
Cecilia, Rome, 





A fire, occasioned by an escape of gas, broke out a short time since 
at the Circo Ferdinando, Madrid, but was extinguished before doing 
serious injury. 

Romeo Orsi, inventor of a clarinet with a double system of 
tonality, and Aldo Noseda, have been created knights of the Order 
of the Italian Crown. 

The new Théatre des Arts, Rouen, erected on the site of the one 
destroyed by fire, though rapidly approaching completion, will not 
be opened before October, next year. 

Friedrich-Materna is expected in New York next May. She will 
sing at sixteen concerts, receiving ten thousand dollars, with all 
expenses paid for herself and two companions, 

Mr James Turle has written to say that it is by right of his 
position as organist and master of the choristers at Westminster 
Abbey that he resides in his present house in the Cloisters. 

According to letters from Rome, there is no truth in the report 
that Franz Liszt was seriously ill. It appears that, on the contrary, 
he is in excellent health. (See later accounts.—Dr Blidge.) 

R. Seitz, with the co-operation of Mdlle Breidenstein, Carl 
Reinecke, and the Gewandhaus Quartet, inaugurated, on the 20th 
ult., his new concert-room in Leipsic with a mi night concert. 

Madaline Schiller (pianist) was to appear at the first Philhar- 
monic Concert, New York ; Maurice Dengremont (violinist) at the 
second; Joseffy (pianist) at the third; and Hermann Reitzel 
(omnibus) at the fifth. 

Mr Alberto B. Bach's work, ‘‘On Musical Education and Vocal 
Culture,” has been very successful. Messrs William Blackwood & 
Sons have, therefore, issued a second edition, “enlarged with a 
lecture on the Equalization of the Voice.” 

Theodor Hentschel’s opera, Die Schéne Melusine, which, for want 
of a satisfactory representative of the heroine, has long been absent 
from the stage of the Theatre at Bremen, will shortly be revived 
with Naumann-Gungl as the fishy heroine. 

He had lost his knife and they asked him the usual question : 
‘Do you know where you lost it?” ‘‘ Of course I do,” he replied. 
‘‘T am merely hunting for it in these other places to kill time. 
And they said he was tetchy. (Sublime!—Dr Blidge.) 

A Mass composed by Franz Schubert in 1828 was introduced 
recently for the first time at the Court Roman Catholic Church, 
Dresden, and made a profound impression. (‘‘ A Mass” is good, 
seeing that it applies to the justly famous ‘‘ E flat.” —Dr Blidge.) 

August Schott, the ‘‘heroic tenor” of the Theatre Royal, Hanover, 
is engaged by Maurice Strakosch for a tour in America, for which 
he is to receive—according to report—150,000 marks. —(‘‘ Report” 
here is at odds with fact. Fancy August Schott being satisfied with 
a paltry £7,500 !—Dr Blivge.) 

Lecocq’s Petit Duc has been revived at the ThéAtre des Galeries, 
Brussels, where it will soon be followed by the same composer's 
latest production, Le Jour e la Nuit, and, about the middle of 
January, by Franz Suppé’s Bocaccio. At the same theatre a one- 
act operetta, Le T'ricorne, words by Lucien Solvay, music by Laurent 
de Rillé, is in rehearsal.—Les Voltigeurs de la 32e, by Planquette, 
composer of Les Cloches de Corneville, has been brought out at the 
new Théatre du Nord, under the management of Mario Widmer. 


Archdeacon Dunbar resumes divine service and preaches at his 
new church, St Barnabas (late St Paul’s), Ferndale Road, close to 
Brixton station, on Sunday, the 11th inst, The services will be 
orchestral, and oratorios will be sung at each service every Sunday 
by a professional choir, under Mr Isidore de Solla. The soloists are 
Mdme Arabella Smythe, Mdlle Victoria de Bunsen, Misses Adeline 
Paget and Mathilde Lennon, and Mdme Fassett ; Signors Monari 
Rocca and Macia Vieli, Messrs Ap Herbert and D’Arcy Ferris, &c. 
The services will be at 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. Archdeacon Dunbar 
will preach morning and evening. The music for the day embraces 
Gounod’s Study of Bach’s Ist Prelude, Mendelssohns cantata, 
TIear my Prayer, Gounod’s Messe Solennelle, and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, 








Mr Irvina’s EpinsuraH EnGaGRMENT.—Mr Irving con 
cluded the twelve nights’ engagement at the Theatre Royal on 
Saturday evening. The drawings for the fortnight have been 
£4,300, the largest sum ever drawn in the period in any engage- 
ment out of London.—Edinburgh Daily Review. 





Prstu.—A five-act opera, Attala, by Fr. Schauer and A, Varadi, 
has been produced at the National Theatre, 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burrrt, Crampon & Co.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instrume its for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Oonssrvatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine Pa om |. Paris: Passage du Grand 
8 et 


LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B, VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'Ss (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements. 


| Pras! EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S). A Deticrovs BEVERAGE AND TONIC. 

Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutri- 
tious, Strengthening, Stimulating, Flesh-forming, Health Restoring, suitable for 
the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. Strongly recommended by the 
Medical Faculty. An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the 
Frame is Invigorated, and no ill effects follow. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
TESTIMONIALS. 
S1r,—A short time since I was induced by the oe the title to send for 
a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, I was perfectly 
acquainted with the value of the Extractum Carnis, and not quite a stranger to 
the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and therefore felt a 
natural curiosity to test them when combined. Men who work hard, asI do, 
not muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., brain work, 
very often experience the need of, and have sometimes an almost irresistible 
craving for, a ‘‘pick me up;” and very often the panacea for a time for lassitude, 
and that state of mind which renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, 
the use of which must sooner or later end disastrously. The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
coustant brain work is a benefactor of his species, and may be said to have added 
many a agg of usefulness to the lives of useful men, Your extract, if a success, 
and when more generally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind.— Yours 
fiithfally, O. D. RAY. 
Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, February 23rd, 1881, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 

Queen's Crescent, Haverstock Hill, London, March 5th, 1881. 
Dear Str,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued with over-work and long 
hours at business, my health (being naturally deticate) | very indiff ie 
1 lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to be scarcely able 
to walk, As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously. Three or four glasses 
of it daily nave quite altered and restored me to better health than ever, ‘‘without 
the assistance of a doctor.” I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of age, 
whom we have always thought consumptive, and from a puny, ailing boy, he 
seems to be fast growing into a strong, healthy lad. Enclosed you have clieque. 
Please send me two dozen of the “ Extract.” With thanks for your prompt 

attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, GEORGE A. TYLER. 


LIESIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Grauspound, February 25th, 1881, 


Mrs Coulson thanks Mr Coleman for the book and stamps, and she has no doubt 
but that ‘ the tonic” is a good one, Mrs C. encloses twelve stamps for basket. 

Mr Coleman. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Vicarage, Kingsbridge, Devon, January 25th, 1881. 

Drar Sir,—We are ten miles from the railway, and have been snowed up, 
Co isequently the wine has only just arrived, I enclose a cheque for £2 11s. 6d. 
I like the wine, and will reeommend it.—Yours faithfully, 

Mr Co!eman, Norwich, A. N. KINGSTON. 


Pints, 30s. per dozen: Quarts, 50s. dozen. C aid to any 
Railway Station in Great Britain, Sample Bottle sent for 33 stampa. 
P. O. Orders to be made payable to 
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Cheques crossed ‘‘ London and Provincial Bank.” 

Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. ead) 4s. 6d. each, Ask for COLEMAN’s LIEBIG’s EXTRACT OF MEAT 
AND MALT WINE, and “See that you get it.” 
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Composed or 
Arranged by Price 
Dulce Domum, 8.A.T.B. Vee re 
Down among the Dead Men. §.A.T.B. eat eee és 
The Girl I’ve left behind me. §8.A.T.B. ia eee pa 
British Grenadiers, 8.A.T.B. ... sini a we 
. Long live England’s Future Queen. 8S.A.T.B. 
My task is ended (Song and Chorus), A.T.B.B. 
. Thus spake one Summer’s Day. 8.A.T.B. ... 
Soldiers’ Chorus, T.T.B.B.... x2 a 
The Kermesse (Scene from Faust)... 
‘ UP. quit thy bower, 8,A.T.B. _... oe 
dens, never fe a-wooing. §8.8.T.T.B. 
‘ot Binders’ Chorus on sat «oe 
b Sy van Hours (for Six Female Voices) ... 
The Gipsy Chorus _.... pais oe nat 
. Ave Maria aa hes ine ae 
. Hark! the Herald Angels sing. 8.A.T.B. 
. England Yet (Solo and Chorus). 
. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8. 
. Thoughts of Childhood. 8,A.T.B. ston se 
. Spring’s Return. 8.A,T.B, ae a8 Sa. wa a 
. Anold Church Song. 8.A.T.B, ... ah aa ae eet 
ye ae 2 ee a 
Serenade. 8.A.T.B. ... ie + ow ees 
. Cold Autumn Wind, 8,A.T.B. 
. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8. 
» Katilnby, GAB. nce sce scenes 
. This is my own, my native land. §8,A.T.B. 
. March of the Men of —— 8.A.T.B. 


Dr. Rimbault 
jes .. Balfe 


POMS Mm eI 


. Brinley Richards 
G. A. Macfarren 
aa <a Gounod 
. Joseph Robinson 
ood ... Balfe 
.. . Arcadelt 
Mendelssolin 

Ju'es Benedi 


Bennett Gilbert 


“" @. A. Macfarren 
Dr, Rimbault 


. L. de Rille 
Cherubini 

G. A, Macfarren 
ne Auber 


T.T.B.B. oad 
. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. 
. Weare Spirits. 8.8.5. one ee as 
. Market Chorus (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. ... 
. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. a _. 
. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B. ee Cao ae Kiicken 
. Eve's glittering Star. S.A.T.B. ... 9 4. coe vee ne ~ 
. When first the Primrose. 8.A.T.B. ae sti on aa oa 
. O Dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B wee pe be sal on es 
. Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. 8.A.T.B. ... Rossini 
. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern e: ' ome’ | ate ae Pa 
. Sun of my soul, §8.A.T.B. one ee eee ~— eee, Brinley Richards 
3, "Twas fancy, and the ocean’s spray, §8,A.T.B.... . G, A, Osborne 
. A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B. ... a haat 
. O Thou whose power (Prayer from Mose in Eyitto) .., 
. The Guard on the Rhine. 8.A.T.B. — a0 ae 
. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B. 
. The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet). 
. Te Deum in F ... ad os aed 
. Te Deum in F ... on a 
. Charity (La Carita), 8.8.8. 
. Cordelia. A.T.T.B, ... get 
Sy ae oS 
. Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) 
. The Offertory Sentences... pa es 
56, The Red Cross Knight i 
. The Chough and the Crow ... 
58. The ‘‘ Carnovale” son ‘ 
. Softly falls the moonlight 
. Air by Himmel eee 
. Offertory Sentences , 
. The Resurrection sa eA 
3, Our Boys (new Patriotic Song) 
. The Men of Wales __... ote 
. Dame Durden ... ae 
. A little Farm well tilled 
. There was a simple maiden 
. Fair Hebe a ae om 
. Once I loved a maiden fair ... 
. The jovial man of Kent 
. The oak and the ash ... 
. Heart of Oak ... ae 
. Come to the sunset tree 
. May. 8.A.T.B. PLR ee Ge ee ee 
. Pure, lovely innocence (Ji Roi de Lahore—Chorus for 
Female 26 tee ase ve eae 


.. _. Rossini 
G. A. Macfarren 


G, A, Osborne 
Jackson 

Nares 

ae Rossini 
G. A. Csborne 
... Walter Hay 
A. Randegger 
Edmund Rogers 
Dr. Calleott 

Sir H. R. Bishop 
ie Rossini 
Edmund Rogers 
Henry Leslie 

ests mae ae E. Sauerbrey 
ai sine C, Villiers Stanford 
.. H. J. Byron and W. M. Lutz 
a il ... Brinley Richards 


8.A.T.B. 


i * Hook 
G, A. Macfarren 


W. A. Philpott 
W. F. Banks 


...G. Massenet 

... BE. R. Terry 

ae ... J. Yarwood 
Thomas J. Dudeney 

pts «Jd. Yarwood , 
hie Berlioz 3 
A. Rubinstein 


. Our merr boys at sea S aa a : 

. The Shepherd’s Farewell. 8.A.T.B. Re tee ee 

. When the sun sets o’er the mountains (// Demonio) ... 
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ALBUMS OF DANCE MUSIC. 


FIRST ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


Valse .. .. “Cornflower” .. ..C. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. ‘The Atherstone” J.C. Van Maanen. 
Quadrille .. ‘Dolly Varden” “ Marriott. | Quadrille .. ‘Caledonians” .. je Marriott. 
Galop .. .. “The Outpost ” .. C. Godfrey. | Valse .. .. Princess Louise” .. C. Godfrey. 
Polka-Mazurka ‘ Trebelli” .. H. Roubier. | Polka .. .. “Early in the Morning ” C. Coote. 
Lancers .. “Punch and J ndy ” ..H.§. Roberts. | Country Dance ‘Sir Roger de Coverley” Old English. 


SECOND ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


Valse .. .. “Tinnocence” .. .. C. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. ‘Kettledrum” .. ..  (. Godfrey. 
Quadrille .. “PunchandJudy” .. H.S. Roberts. — .. “Caledonians ” (with the figures) R. Coote. 
Galop.. .. “Fun of the ball” os Marriott. | Valse . .. “An der Themse Strand” Kéler Béla. 
Polka-Mazurka ‘Mignonette” .. ..  €. Godfrey. | Polka.. .. “ Butterfly’s Ball” .. ©. Coote, Jun. 
Lancers .. “Yemerrieold times”.. F. Godfrey. Country Dance « Speed the Plough” .. Old English. 

















THIRD ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


Valse .. .. “Pauline” . C. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. “Jenny Bell” .. . H. C. Swatton. 
Quadrille .. “Chilpéric”  .. a Marriott. | Quadrille .. ‘England and Wales ” Marriott. 
Galop .. . Saari .. .. Montgomery. | Valse .. .. “Kathleen Mavourneen ” Montgomery. 
Polka .. .. “Blush Rose” .. .. ©. Godfrey. | Galop.. .. “ Wind-up” <3 ..  ., Godfrey. 
Lancers .. “Princess Louise” .. C. Godfrey. | CountryDance “Off she goes” .. .. Old English. 


FOURTH ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


Valse .. “The Language of flowers” C. Coote,Jun. | Schottische .. “Nelly”. ..  (C. Godfrey. 
Quadrille .. “Blue Beard” .. .. €. Coote, Jun. | Quadrille .. « Patchwork” aN .. E. M. Lott. 
Galop .. .. “Domino ” - .. €. Coote, Jun. | Valse .. .. “Kate Kearney ” “a C. Coote. 
Polka .. .. “Jolly Dogs” .. 7 Marriott. | Polka-Mazurka “Blue Bell”  .. wk Marriott. 
Lancers .. “Christmas time ” .. W.C. Levey, | Country Dance “Thetank” .. .. Old English. 


FIFTH ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


Valse . . .. “Awfully Jolly ” .. C. Coote, Jun. | Schottische .. ‘Silver Bells” .. a R. Coote. 
Quadrille .. ‘“Immenseikoff”.. ys Marriott. | Quadrille .. “Scotland” - ie Marriott. 
Galop.. .. “Escort” .. vs .. ©, Godfrey. | Valse .. .. “Blush Rose” .. .. GC. Godfrey. 
Polka.. .. “Sailor Boy” .. ‘a Marriott. | Galop .. .. “Go Bang” se, .. ©. Coote, Jun. 
Lancers .. The Cure” és is C. Coote. | Country Dance “The Triumph” .. .. Old English. 
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